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A MESSAGE TO CALIFORNIA EDUCATORS 


Americans have never been so aware of the importance 
of education. We have come to recognize that the survival 
of democracy, even the survival of the nation itself, de- 
pends on the quality of the education we provide for our 
children. 


| want the people of California to know that | believe 
state government has no more important function than to 
make sure that California’s tremendous growth and fiscal 
problems do not interfere in any way with providing the 
best possible education for all. 


| pledge this new administration to a dedicated effort to 
make California’s schools, colleges, and universities among 
the best in the world. 


(ged Flom 


Governor of California 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES: Their History, 
Organization, Purposes, and Programs 


J. BURTON VASCHE, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


The rapid growth of the West has placed unusually heavy demands 
upon all levels of the educational structure. Bulging elementary and 
secondary schools have become the rule in nearly every community; 
record numbers of preschool children await enrollment in kindergarten 
and first grade; and school authorities are mobilizing all resources to 
assist in the development of sound and practical solutions to the mount- 
ing problem of numbers. 

Perhaps less well known, but equally significant, are the needs and 
trends which today face California’s institutions of higher learning. 

There was a total enrollment of 209,112 full-time students in colleges 
and universities in California in the fall of 1957, with 41,582 in state 
colleges; 39,444 in the University of California; 47,170 in private col- 
leges and universities; and 80,916 in public junior colleges. 

The State Department of Finance reports + that 262,100 students are 
expected to graduate from public high schools in 1970. When this 
estimate is compared with the total number of 104,938 high school 
graduates in 1957, it will be seen that within a 13-year period there 
will be 250 students graduating from high school for every 100 who 
graduated in 1957. It is estimated, therefore, that in the fall of 1970, 
the University of California will have an enrollment of 89,000 full-time 
students; and that enrollments in the state colleges will approximate 
141,000; in the private colleges and universities, 72,000; and in the 
public junior colleges, 220,000. These estimates do not include new 
campuses of the University of California, or new state colleges and 
public junior colleges which may be fully established by 1970. 

Such a challenge demands the co-ordinated and co-operative action 
of all colleges and universities now, and in the future. Of particular 
interest to the State Board of Education and to the schools and people of 
California is the role which the state colleges are fulfilling in meeting 
the growing needs in higher education. This role may be defined by 
reviewing the purposes, programs and services of the state colleges. 


STATE CoLLEGE SysTEM Now IN OPERATION 


The following institutions operating at present as part of the Cali- 
fornia state college system are listed with their founding dates, loca- 
tions, and presiding officers. 


1 Data compiled by the Department of Finance, Budget Division, Financial Research Section, 
July, 1958. 


[2] 
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California Maritime Academy (1929), Vallejo, California 
Captain Henry E. Richter, USN (Ret.), Superintendent 


California State Polytechnic College 
Kellogg-Voorhis Campus (1938), Pomona, California 
San Luis Obispo Campus (1901), San Luis Obispo, California 
Julian A. McPhee, President 


Chico State College (1889), Chico, California 
Glenn Kendall, President 


Fresno State College (1911), 5241 North Maple Street, Fresno, California 
* Bakersfield Off-campus Center (1956), Bakersfield, California 
Arnold E. Joyal, President 


Humboldt State College (1913), Arcata, California 
Cornelius H. Siemens, President 


ae | Beach State Cohepe (1949), 6101 East Seventh Street, Long Beach, California 
* Orange County Off-campus Center (1957), Santa Ana 
P. Victor Peterson, President 


Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences (1947), 5151 State College 
Drive, Los Angeles 32, California 
Howard S. McDonald, President 


Sacramento State College (1947), 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California 
Guy A. West, President 


San Diego State College (1897), 5402 College Avenue, San Diego, California 
Malcolm A. Love, President 


San Fernando Valley State College (1958), 18111 Nordhoff Street, Northridge, 


ornia 
Ralph E. Prator, President 
San ira ga State College (1899), 1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco, Cali- 
ornia 
* Santa Rosa Off-campus Center (1956), Santa Rosa, California 
Glenn S. Dumke, President 


San ng State College (1857), San Jose, California 
John T. Wahlquist, President 


* Work limited to upper division program leading to general elementary credential. 
SraTE CoLLeGes RECENTLY AUTHORIZED 


The 1957 State Legislature authorized the establishment of two new 
state colleges—Alameda County State College and Orange County State 
College. It is now contemplated that these colleges will begin offering 
courses in education and in business in the fall of 1959. Their quarters at 
that time will be temporary. 

The 1957 State Legislature also authorized the purchase of sites for 
two additional state colleges, one to be located in Stanislaus County, 
the other to be in the North Bay area. Plans for the operation of these 
two state colleges have not yet been developed. 


History OF THE STATE COLLEGES 


The California state college system had its official beginnings a 
century ago. Important events in the development of the state colleges, 
including some for kindred institutions follow. 


2—88076 
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1857—Weekly Normal School established by San Francisco Board of Education. 
Merged in 1862 with the first California State Normal School. 


1862—California State Normal School began operation in San Francisco. 
1868—University of California created by the State Legislature. 
1871—California State Normal School moved from San Francisco to San Jose. 


1882—Branch of the State Normal School opened in Los Angeles. (Operated until 
1919, when the Southern Branch of University of California was established 
on its site; in 1927 became the University of California, Los Angeles.) 

1889—Northern California State Normal School opened at Chico. 


1897—San Diego State Normal School established. 
1899—San Francisco State Normal School established. 


1901—California Polytechnic School (now California State Polytechnic College) 
created by State Legislature. Opened at San Luis Obispo in 1903 as a 
coeducational state vocational high school. (In 1927, the level of instruction 
was raised to include junior college; in 1929, enrollment was limited to 
boys and young men; in 1933, the school became a two-year and three- 
year technical college; in 1940, it was authorized to grant B.S. degree; in 
1949, it was authorized to grant the M.A. degree.) 


1909—Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics 
established as successor to the first sloyd (manual training) school estab- 
lished in California in 1893. Admitted only students with advanced stand- 
ing. (In 1919, general professional department added, name changed to 
Santa Barbara State Normal School; in 1921, became Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College; 1923, authorized to grant B.A. degree with majors in 
education; 1935, became Santa Barbara State College; 1942, became Santa 
Barbara College of the University of California.) 


1910—First public junior college in California opened in Fresno. 
1911—Fresno State Normal School established. 

1913—Humboldt State Normal School established at Arcata. 
1921—Legislature changed “normal schools” to “teachers colleges.” 


1923—Two-year training course for elementary teacher’s credential lengthened to 
two and one-half years. 


1923—Teachers colleges authorized to confer B.A. degree with majors in education. 
1927—Training course for elementary teacher’s credential increased to three years. 


1929—California State Nautical School established; 1948, renamed California Mari- 
time Academy. 


1930—Training course for elementary school teachers increased to four years, 
entitling graduates to receive bachelors’ degrees. 


1935—Legislature changed “teachers colleges” to “state colleges” and authorized 
courses for students in fields other than teacher education. 


1938—Voorhis School at San Dimas added to California Polytechnic School. 
1945—California Polytechnic School became California State Polytechnic College. 


1947—Legislature broadened the functions of state colleges and established two 
new state colleges: Sacramento State College and Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
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1949—State colleges authorized to grant the M.A. degree. 


1949—Legislature established a new state college to serve Orange County and 
southeastern Los Angeles County, later located at Long Beach. 


1949—Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch near Pomona given to California State Poly- 
technic College. 


1949—Legislature established local advisory boards for the state colleges. 


1956—Off-campus centers for the training of elementary school teachers estab- 
lished as pilot projects at Santa Rosa and at Bakersfield. 


1956—San Fernando Valley Campus of the Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences was established. On July 1, 1958, it became the San 
Fernando Valley State College. 


1957—Legislature established the Orange County State College and the Alameda 
County State College, and authorized purchase of sites for state colleges in 
Stanislaus County and in the North Bay area. 


1958—State Board of Education approved research and broadened master’s degree 
policies for the state colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The state colleges of California by constitutional provision are part 
of the public school system of the state. Eleven of the colleges are admin- 
istered by the State Director of Education through the Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and by the State Board of Education. The twelfth college, the 
California Maritime Academy, is controlled by its own Board of Gov- 
ernors appointed by the Governor of the state. 

In April, 1947, the Legislature, recognizing that the surge of popula- 
tion into California would make overwhelming demands upon the exist- 
ing facilities for higher education, passed an act to provide for a com- 
prehensive survey of the system of publicly supported higher education 
in California, including the junior colleges, the state colleges, and the 
University of California, and made an appropriation for this purpose. 
The results of the survey, which was conducted by a committee under 
the chairmanship of George D. Strayer, were published March 1, 1948.? 

In accordance with recommendations which were made in this report 
and adopted by the State Board of Education, the several state colleges 
and California State Polytechnic College were grouped for administra- 
tive purposes into a single system under the Division of State Colleges 
and Teacher Education in the State Department of Education. In recog- 
nition of the fact that the state colleges had for many years been serv- 
ing as regional colleges, the survey defined the geographical areas and 
stressed the regional responsibility of each state college, as well as the 
state-wide responsibility of California State Polytechnic College. This 
concept of the state colleges as a group of institutions serving the higher 


2 Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, A A Report of a Survey of the 
Needs of California in "Higher Education. Berkeley: University of California Press, 194 
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education needs of the state in an organized, state-wide manner, rather 
than as single college units scattered about the state has guided the 
subsequent development of college programs and policies. 


The 1949 Legislature provided for the development of a local advisory 
board for each of the state colleges. These boards, consisting of seven 
to thirteen members, have been appointed by the Director of Education 
upon recommendation of the individual college presidents. As the name 
implies, the local advisory board is not an administrative body but 
rather one that works closely with the college president in developing 
good college-community relations. The work of these boards within the 
several colleges provides a basis for more definite policies regarding the 
role which such boards may best perform. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS 


Upward trends in the enrollment * of regular and limited students in 


the state college system since 1935, are shown in the following tabu- 
lation. 


Regular Limited Total 
Date (fall) ents students enrollment 
1935 7,549 681 8,230 
1940 11,559 582 12,141 
1945 5,642 491 6,133 
1950 25,670 4,479 30,149 
1955 37,570 15,373 52,943 
1957 47,795 24,288 72,083 
1960 } 70,600 35,300 105,900 
1965 }Projected 128,400 64,200 192,600 
1970 | 190,000 95,000 _ 285,000 


In addition to the regular and limited students enrolled in the state 
colleges in 1957-58, there were over 16,500 individuals enrolled in 
extension courses. The enrollment‘ of regular and limited students at 
each of the state colleges in the fall of 1958, is shown in the following 
tabulation. 


* The source of enrollment -¥ is the Fall Six-Weeks Report of the California State Colleges: 
Part C of the 1957-58 Statistical of the California State Colleges, prepared by the Adminis- 
trative Planning Office, Division ~ tate Colleges and Teacher Education, California State Depart- 
ment de Education. Until 1951, regular students were defined as those enrolled for over 5 units of 
credit and limited students as those enrolled for 5 or less units. Beginning with 1951, regular 
students are defined as those enrolled for over 6 units of credit and limited students as enrolled 
for 6 or less units. The California Maritime Academy is not included in these enrollment statistics. 

Enrollment Fre: jections for regular students, when converted to full-time equivalents (total 
student credit hours divided by 15), are used to determine capital outlay needs for the state 
ps ol Both regular and limited i converted to f.t.e. are used to determine support or 


y ne ministrative P . 4s of State — and Teacher Education, 
fornia State Department of Education. 
‘From the October 5 Report: Part A i the 1958-59 Statistical Report of the California State 
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Regular Limited Total 

Institution students students enrollment 
California Maritime Academy — < 227 ese 227 

California State Polytechnic Ccilege 
aemene- Voss 1,228 20 1,248 
4,005 243 4,248 
Chico sesh oe 2,834 567 3,401 
Fresno State College 4,791 1,196 5,987 
Off-campus Center, Bakersfield ___ 134 315 449 
Humboldt State College —_._ 1,619 302 1,921 
Long Beach State College _..___ 5,913 3,732 9,645 
Off-campus Center, Santa Ana 13 315 328 
Los Angeles State College 5,312 6,956 12,268 
Sacramento State College —.__.___ 3,372 3,276 6,648 
San Diego State College —_ 6,856 2,400 9,256 
San Fernando Valley State ee - —  koae 2,217 3,743 
San Francisco State College __ 6,756 4,421 11,177 
Off-campus Center, Santa Rosa 101 133 234 
San Jose State College —— ____ 10,372 2,610 12,982 
‘| — 55,059 28,703 83,762 
Purpose 


The function of the state colleges, as stated in the Education Code, 
Section 20301, “... is the training of teachers. State colleges also may 
offer courses appropriate for a general or liberal education and for 
responsible citizenship; offer training in engineering, science, and math- 
ematics; offer vocational training in such fields as business, industry, 
public services, homemaking, and social service; and offer the prepro- 
fessional courses needed by students who plan to transfer to universities 
for advanced professional study.” 


The report of the Strayer survey® of higher education needs ex- 
plained these functions as follows: 


(a) General Education—To provide general education, free from the pressure of 
graduate professional schools, for all students, so that they may develop com- 
petence as citizens and as effective community leaders. 


(b) Teacher Education—To provide education for services in the public schools 
for all positions required, except for the Superintendency Credential which 
is reserved for the University; and to serve the public schools both for pre- 
service and in-service training. 

(c) Vocational Education—To provide the managerial and technical education 
required for employment in fields other than the learned professions, such 
as business, industry, public service, and social service. The fields of service 
are to be determined by the regional needs. 


(d) Preprofessional—To provide the general and specialized courses required of 
the undergraduate who expects to transfer to the University to enter one 
of the learned professions. 


(e) Adult Education—To provide, in co-operation with other institutions, educa- 
tion for employed adults in those fields of general and vocational education 
offered by the institutions, so that those who have left college may continue 
to improve their competency while continuing their employment. 


5 Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, £ Report of a ow of the 
Needs of California in "Higher Education. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1 
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(f) Guidance—To counsel students, the objectives being improved personal and 
social living, and intelligent selection of vocations, commensurate with their 
desires and abilities and with social needs. 

These functions apply to all state colleges. In addition, Humboldt 
State College and Chico State College are authorized to provide junior 
college service in their areas. California State Polytechnic College and 
Fresno State College offer technical curriculums in agriculture, of less 
than four years in length. At California State Polytechnic College special 
curriculums are provided to fit young people for the mechanical, busi- 
ness, and engineering occupations. 


The California Maritime Academy, at present a part of the state 
college system for administrative and budgeting purposes, is maintained 
“for the purpose of giving instruction in the science and practice of 
navigation, seamanship, steam, diesel, and electrical engineering.” ® 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1. Admission to Freshman Standing 


In order to qualify for admission as a freshman in a state college an 
applicant must “(a) have completed the equivalent of 70 semester 
periods (7 Carnegie units) of course work, in subjects other than 
physical education and military science, with grades of A or B on a 
five-point scale during the last three years in high school; or (b) have 
completed the equivalent of 50 semester periods (5 Carnegie units) of 
course work, in subjects other than physical education and military 
science, with grades of A or B on a five-point scale during the last 
three years in high school and attained the twentieth percentile on the 
national norm of a standard college aptitude test.” 


“An applicant who fails to meet these standards may be admitted, if 
in the judgment of the appropriate college authorities, he gives promise 
of being able to succeed in college.” 


“An applicant who has attained the age of twenty-one years and is 
not a high school graduate may be admitted to the state college as an 
adult special student provided that he demonstrates to the proper college 
authorities, ability to profit from college work.” 


“Colleges authorized to maintain curriculums of less than four years 
in length may admit to such curriculums, students who meet California 
junior college entrance requirements.” 7 


Recent state-wide studies show that approximately 44 per cent of the 
public high school graduates in California qualify for admission to the 
state colleges under the requirements stated in Section 925 of the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Code. 


6 Education Code Section 21151. 
? California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 925-27. 
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2. Admission by Transfer 


A student with advanced standing who transfers to a state college 
must have earned credit in an accredited, degree-granting college or 
university and must have attained a grade-point average of 2.0 (grade 
of C on a five-point scale) or better on the total program attempted, 
and be in good standing at the last collegiate institution attended. 

An applicant who does not meet this standard may be admitted on 
probation, if in the opinion of the proper college authorities he can 
succeed in college. Credit earned by transfer students in nonaccredited 
colleges and universities may be counted toward graduation in a state 
college only after the applicant has earned 24 semester or 36 quarter 
units in the state college, with at least a C average. 

A junior college student who is ineligible for admission to a state 
college on the basis of high school records will be required to complete 
24 or more semester units of college work with a grade point average 
of 2.0 (grade of C on a five-point scale) or better before transferring 
to a state college. 

Not more than the equivalent of 64 semester units of credit earned 
may be transferred from junior colleges in fulfillment of baccalaureate 
degree requirements. No upper division credit may be allowed for 
courses taken in a junior college, and no credit may be allowed for 
professional courses in education taken in a junior college.® 

The state colleges attract large number of students from the counties 
in which they are located and from immediately adjacent counties. 
However, each college also enrolls students from almost every county 
in the state and from many states in the nation. Studies that have 
been made of students entering the several state colleges indicate that a 
student’s choice of institution depends largely upon its accessibility to 
his home, and upon his choice of occupational goals. The scholastic 
ability of students in state colleges, as measured by the number of units 
of entrance credit of “recommending” grade, is not far different from 
that of students who choose to attend the state University or private 
institutions. It is expected that each of the colleges will make further 
studies of its student body in order to provide a more complete picture 
of the types of student enrolled, their interests, and their fields of 
employment after leaving college. 


Tuition, FEEs, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Under the provisions of the Education Code, the Director of Educa- 
tion has the responsibility for establishing a specific schedule of student 
fees for all state colleges. During the 1958-59 academic year, the basic 
materials and service fee for regular students in the state colleges was 
$22 per semester or $13 per quarter. A nonresident tuition fee of $90 


8 Adapted from California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 928-931. 
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per semester or $60 per quarter was charged for regular students. A 
student body membership fee is established by the Director of Educa- 
tion for each of the state colleges, upon the favorable vote of the 
student body, amounting to approximately $10 per semester for regular 
students. 

Many scholarship opportunities are available to promising students. 
All state colleges offer local scholarships for the payment of fees and 
other expenses. Student loan funds are also maintained by each of the 
colleges. Information concerning scholarships and student loan funds 
should be obtained from the president of the college. Information con- 
cerning state scholarships should be obtained from the State Scholarship 
Commission, Room 505, 1227 O Street, Sacramento. 

Students whose homes are in communities some distance from the 
college usually find it necessary to obtain room and board on campus 
or in private homes in the college community. Dormitories will be in 
operation on most of the state college campuses in the fall of 1959. 
Expenses of living away from home constitute the largest cost in college 
attendance. Books and other supplies customarily are purchased from 
student-operated campus bookstores. 


PROGRAMS 


Programs of instruction in the state colleges have been developed to 
meet recognized needs. The policies of the State Board of Education 
and the Legislature are carefully followed in the development of pro- 
grams of instruction. While most curriculums are common to all col- 
leges, each institution offers certain specialized curriculums that serve 
the entire state, and each maintains its own individual characteristics, 
methods and emphasis in courses and curriculums to meet local and 
regional needs. 

Majors leading to the bachelor’s degree are offered by the state col- 
leges in a variecy of fields and are of four main types: liberal arts majors, 
occupational majors, majors for teaching credentials, and preprofessional 
majors. 

Programs leading to the master of arts degree and the master of 
science degree are offered by the various state colleges. Master of arts 
programs are designed for teachers seeking advanced credentials or 
professional work in education; for teachers seeking greater subject- 
matter mastery in their teaching majors; and for students seeking liberal 
arts objectives. The master of science degree programs are occupational 
in nature, designed to improve the student’s competence in his chosen 
occupation and to develop his ability for continued self-directed study. 

All the programs are consistent with the purpose of the state colleges 
and are subject to approval by the State Board of Education. The 
various subject fields in which majors are offered by one or more state 
colleges are the following. 
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MAJORS LEADING TO THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Aeronautics 

Agriculture (Animal Husbandry, 
Chemistry, Crops, Dairy Husbandry, 
Dairy Manufacturing, Engineering, 
Enology, Farm Management, Fruit 
Production, Horticulture, Inspection 
and Service, Landscape Architecture, 
Management and Sales, Mechanics, 
Poul Husbandry, Soil Science, 
Viticulture) 

Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art (Commercial Art, Interior Decora- 
tion) 

Bacteriology 

Biological and Life Sciences 

Biology 

Botany 

Business (Accounting, Banking and 
Finance, Business Administration, 
Business Education, Business-Agricul- 
ture, Insurance and Real ate, 
Marketing, Personnel Management, 
Printing Diccmaene Secretarial and 
Office Management, Transportation 

Traffic Management, World 


Conservation 

Drama 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering (Aeronautical, Air Con- 
ditioning-Refrigeration, Architec- 
tural, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Electronics, Food Processing, Indus- 
trial, Mechanical, Metallurgy, Nu- 
clear, Printing) 

English 

Entomology 

Fine Arts 

Fisheries 

Forestry 

French 

Game Management 

Geography 


Geology 

German 

Government 

Health 

History 

Home Economics (Dietetics, Home 
Making) 

Humanities 

Industrial Arts 

Industrial Technology 

International Relations 

—— 
anguage Arts 

Law Enforcement (Criminology, Pe- 
nology, Police Training) 

Librarianship 

Mathematics (includes Actuarial Sci- 
ence) 

Microbiology (Laboratory Technol- 
ogy, Clinical Laboratory Training, 
Medical Technology) 

Music 

Nursery School Education 

Nursing (including Nursing Educa- 
tion) 

Occupational Therapy 

Park Management 

Philosophy 

Physical Education 

Physical Science 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychiatric Technology 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Radio-Television 

Recreation 

Sanitation 

Social Science 

Social Welfare 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Wildlife Management 

Zoology 


MAJORS LEADING TO THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Art 
Biological Science (Biology) 
Business 
Chemistry 
Creative Arts Education 
Drama 
Economics 
Education 
Electrical Engineering 
English 
8—88076 


Fisheries 

Foreign Languages 
Game Management 
Geography 
Government 
Health 

History 

Home Economics 
Humanities 
Industrial Arts 
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MAJORS LEADING TO THE MASTER’S DEGREE-Continued 


Language Arts 
Librarianship 
Mathematics 

Music 

Occupational Therapy 
Physical Education 
Physical Science 
Physics 


Psychology 

Public Administration 
Recreation 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
Science Education 

Social Science 

Sociology 

Speech 


One or more of the state colleges are accredited by the State Board 
of Education to offer programs leading to the following credentials 


for public school service: 


Kindergarten-Primary 
General Elementary 
Junior High School 
General Secondary 
— Secondary: 


Business Education 

Homemaking 

Industrial Arts 

Music 

Nursing Education 

Physical Education 

Speech 

Limited Agriculture 

Vocational Agriculture 

Limited in Industrial Arts Education 
unior College 

ibrarianshi 
Health and Rincheouniait Credential for 

School Nurses 


Public Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion, Including Driver Education and 
Driver Training 
Elementary School Administration 
Secondary School Administration 
Supervision Credential 
To Teach Exceptional Children 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing in Special 
Day Classes 

Speech Correction and Lip Reading 
in Remedial Classes 

Mentally Retarded 

Orthopedically Handicapped Includ- 
ing the Cerebral Palsied 

General Pupil Personnel Services: 

Pupil Counseling 

Child Welfare and Attendance 
School Psychometry 

School Psychology 


One field in which the state colleges have made considerable progress 
in recent years is that of general education. All state college students 
who earn the bachelor’s degree must complete in the lower division a 
total of 45 semester units of general education, distributed as follows: ® 


(1) Social Sciences 


The social sciences shall include required instruction in United States 


History, 


Constitution, and American ideals, and courses in the fields 


of anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, soci- 
ology, and similar fields. Courses must be selected from two or more 


of these fields. 
Natural Sciences _ 


Natural sciences shall inclode ‘the fields ‘ab astronomy, , botany, chem- 
istry, geology, physics, physiology, zoology, and similar fields. At least 
one course must be selected from a physical science and one from a 


life science. 


(3) Literature, Philosophy, or the Arts. 


iniehineedsianaiitsiaiieihieate —— 


(Fine and practical arts not to exceed 3 of the 6 units.) 
® California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 919, 920. 
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(4) Health and Physical Education —_-_»_»_>>E>SE 


Except that where the student states in ‘writing that the course in 
health is contrary to his religious beliefs, he may be excused from such 
course and permitted to substitute a course in a field or fields spe- 
cifically designated by the president of the college in lieu of the 
required health course. 


Oral and Written Expression 


Psychology 


Additional units in General Education 


These units shall be determined by each college but shall include a 
course or the equivalent in fire prevention. The remainder may be 
distributed in whole or in part among the foregoing six general areas, 
or it may include one or more courses in family life education and 
mathematics. The college may make provision for the student to elect 
not Over six semester units of this requirement in courses in foreign 
languages. 


Student activities are a significant part of the entire program of the 
college. Every attempt is made to provide a balanced program of such 
activities, related as far as possible to the regular instructional program 
of the college. The objective of each college is to have all students 
participate in one or more student activities as part of their college 
experience. Athletics are considered part of the program of instruction 
and it has also been the practice for the several state colleges to com- 


pete in intercollegiate athletics. Athletic teams have demonstrated that 
athletics can be an effective supplement to the college program. Music, 
drama, forensics, agriculture, and other fields have likewise provided 
students with opportunities to work with and before community and 
regional groups, and to contribute to the general cultural betterment of 
the communities in which the colleges are located. 

Details of state college programs are included in the annual bulletins 
of information that are supplied by each college. 

The California Maritime Academy differs from the other state col- 
leges in that the student entering this institution has the maritime pro- 
fession as his occupational objective. The entire course, both academic 
and practical, is designed to prepare the student for this objective. A 
graduate receives the bachelor of science degree, a license in the mer- 
chant marine, and an ensign’s commission in the United States Naval 
Reserve. For specific information concerning admission and training, 
covering the three-year course in either nautical science or marine engi- 
neering, interested persons should write to the Academy. 

Since the basic function of the state colleges (except the California 
Maritime Academy and California State Polytechnic College) is the 
education of teachers, it is necessary that studies be continued to ascer- 
tain the need for teachers in California, the interests of students in 
teacher education, and the procedures that are necessary to maintain 
a balance between the supply of and demand for teachers and teacher 
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education. Through the office of the Specialist in Teacher Education, 
the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education issues each spring 
a detailed report of existing and probeble future demand for and supply 
of teachers, with certain long-term conclusions enumerated for the 
benefit of the entire profession. 

Since California will need approximately 16,000 new elementary and 
secondary school teachers for each of the next five years, it appears 
that greater effort must be expended on the part of all institutions of 
higher learning to train a sufficient number of teachers. This matter is 
the subject of study by committees within the state college system, with 
the hope that the state colleges may'be able to contribute to the supply 
of outstanding teachers. 

The Education Code and the rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education provide minimum graduation requirements for the several 
state colleges. The present requirement for the bachelor of arts degree 
is a minimum of 124 semester units, of which at least 40 shall be in upper 
division credit. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
The California state colleges provide various student personnel serv- 
ices, including the following: 
(a) Guidance and counseling—counseling of students in such a way 
that they may realize most effectively their own potentialities. 


(b) Testing and evaluation—using standardized tests to provide assist- 
ance to students as they analyze their own aptitudes and interests 
and select courses which will help them achieve their objectives. 


(c) Student activities—offering students the opportunity to participate 
in activities of various kinds to enlarge their competencies, skills, 
and leadership abilities. 


Health services—helping students to maintain and develop healthy 
bodies and minds, and providing a healthful and safe campus 
environment. 


(e) Placement services—assisting students to find suitable job oppor- 
tunities, both while attending college and upon completing their 
college programs. 


(f) Student housing—supervising the living conditions for those stu- 
dents who live away from home while attending college. In the 
several state college communities, with shortages of adequate 
housing, this constitutes a major responsibility of the college and 
requires the services of several staff members. At the same time 
it guarantees to the parents of college youth that adequate super- 
vision is being maintained over their sons and daughters as they 
attend college in a metropolitan community. 
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(g) Public information—keeping the students and friends of the col- 
lege informed as to the program and activities of the institution. 
Through such information the most effective possible school- 
community relations can be maintained, with resulting benefits 
to all students. This service is also a means of keeping the college 
staff informed of the needs and progress of the entire student 
body. 

The state colleges are subject to the various rules and regulations 
that relate to the business operation of all state agencies. For the sake 
of expediency however, the colleges may operate “foundations” which 
may be organized under state law for the benefit of students. 

Each California state college has one or more foundations. These 
are usually incorporated, nonprofit organizations designed to provide 
for specific student activities or services such as bookstores, financing 
of student projects, farming, subleasing of state facilities, contracting 
with other agencies to provide educational services some of which 
carry state college credit, providing medical services, administering 
loan and scholarship funds and other gifts and bequests, student hous- 
ing, faculty housing, cafeterias and. snack bars. 

Student personnel services in the state colleges are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the dean of student personnel, whose office is 
organized into component areas of responsibility. This insures proper 
emphasis upon the various services and gives the students the benefit 
of a planned student personnel program. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Since the California state colleges have as their primary function the 
education of teachers, it is imperative that their programs include the 
in-service education of teachers and school administrators. Every state 
college offers diversified opportunities for educational personnel to 
continue study and increase competency through extended day pro- 
grams and extension courses conducted throughout the school year, 
and through programs offered during summer sessions. 

The popularity of the in-service education program is enhanced by 
the fact that the colleges work closely with county superintendents 
of schools and local school districts on workshop and institute programs 
and co-operative studies, and provide advisory services to various proj- 
ects of importance to the public schools. 

Several state colleges have broadened their in-service programs to 
include workers in the fields of business and industry. These services 
are consistent with the purposes of the state colleges. 

The growing enrollments in the California state colleges have resulted 
in comparable increases in the number of students graduating from 
these institutions with Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Education, Master of Arts, and Master of Science degrees. 
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A total of 11,498 degrees were granted in California state colleges 
during the 1957-58 school year. Of these, 1,761, or 15.3 per cent were 
masters’ degrees. The 11,498 degrees included 3,963 in education, 1,578 
in business, 652 in engineering, and 1,244 in social sciences. 


The total number of credentials issued during 1957-58, on recom- 
mendation of the state colleges was 4,392, divided among the individual 
colleges as follows: 


San Francisco State College. ==> >> 
IO 7 ie 

Los Angeles State College ...__ 

Long Beach State College... __ 

on ee aeons ee nine eens 
ie ee 

Chico State College aes 
ne Cun Ge ee Ye 
Humboldt State College 5s) sl snes pleton Stine tte ousted 
Celifornie State Polytechnic College__._.__ SEES 


SERVICES TO COMMUNITY AND STATE 


The 1953 Legislature enacted a law permitting a local unit of govern- 
ment to contract with a state college for consultative services. This 
legislation was enacted primarily to enable small counties to draw upon 
the state colleges for services of personnel in fields for which the indi- 


vidual county could not provide otherwise. 

Through such contractual arrangements the services of the various 
state colleges are being brought to local school districts and county 
units. Services performed by a college staff member under such a con- 
tract are considered as part of the staff member’s regular services for 
which he is reimbursed by the state. 

State college staff members in all regions of the state are participating 
in many activities of community and regional value and share the work 
of various state-wide committees extending beyond the field of educa- 
tion, thus bringing to such groups the benefit of their broad training 
and experience. 

While the state colleges are not primarily research institutions, many 
books and magazine articles appear each year under authorship of state 
college faculty members. In May, 1958, the State Board of Education 
established research activity as a recognized function within the state 
colleges. At the present time a state-wide committee is working on a 
statement of policy through which research programs may be imple- 
mented, 

Service on county and regional commissions and state committees, and 
leadership in recognized organizations of both professional and lay 
nature by state college personnel are further evidence of state college 
services to the people of the state. 
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CuRRICULUM PLANNING 


The Education Code provides that the courses offered by California 
state colleges shall have the approval of the State Board of Education. 
To carry out the broad functions allotted to them by law, the colleges 
must provide curriculums in two major fields: (1) professional curricu- 
lums for teachers; and (2) curriculums in those other areas of instruc- 
tion that are appropriate for general or liberal arts education, or for 
occupational training. The scope of the responsibility of the colleges 
demands that sound and effective criteria be established to determine 
the necessity of maintaining existing programs as well as for adding 
new ones. 

Definite procedure has been formulated for the establishment of all 
programs of instruction. Before a new curriculum may be established, 
the state college must secure the approval of the Director of Education 
and the State Board of Education. In obtaining this approval, the college 
prepares a statement in which the objective of the curriculum must be 
clearly stated and the demand for workers in the field must be defined 
in terms of factual information. The request must include a statement 
of courses to be offered; lists of necessary equipment and estimates of 
the cost of this equipment; and a statement about the relationship of 
this program to that of programs of other state colleges. 

The Director of Education is responsible for recommending changes 
in curriculums to the State Board of Education. The established pro- 
cedure consists of two steps; first, consideration by the Board of tenta- 
tive plans for the proposed new program; and second, subsequent final 
approval when the formal planning is ready for review. 

The various programs of the California state colleges have been estab- 
lished to meet the recognized needs of the youth and people of Cali- 
fornia for persons trained in each respective field of concentration. In 
order to develop a sound pattern of instruction, close liaison in curricu- 
lum planning is maintained with the junior colleges on the one hand, 
and with the University of California, on the other. Such a process of 
co-ordination insures a sound program of services on the various voca- 
tional levels, as well as an assurance to the people of the state that a 
balanced supply of well-trained workers will be available in all fields 
of activity. 


FACULTY PERSONNEL 


Staff members of a state college are appointed by the Director of 
Education and the State Board of Education upon recommendation of 
the college president. Well-trained and competent teachers provide 
leadership in the program of instruction and activities currently offered 
in the state colleges. There were 3,707 individuals teaching in the Cali- 
fornia state colleges during the 1958 spring term. This figure represents 
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approximately 2,975 full-time equivalent positions assigned to the class- 
room teaching of 52,310 full-time equivalent students. 

The background and experience of state college faculty members 
compare well with those of other institutions of higher education. In 
the spring term of 1958, of the full-time teachers in the state colleges, 
there were 54 per cent with doctorates; 15 per cent with 60 or more 
units of graduate work; 22 per cent with masters’ degrees; and only 
9 per cent without masters’ degrees although many of this latter group 
had equivalent training. 

Through the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, the 
state colleges have co-operated with the Specialist in State College 
Curricula in the development of a new approach to determining staff 
needs. A faculty staffing formula now provides the basis upon which 
the State Legislature approves budget requests for the state colleges. 
This is a mathematical formula which assigns staff positions on the basis 
of the number, type, and size of classes in each state college. 

The administrative staffing of the state colleges is based upon the 
recommendations in management surveys ?° which were completed in 
1956 and 1957 by the Department of Finance, in co-operation with the 
State Department of Education. These surveys made provision for state 
college presidents, executive deans, college deans, deans of educational 
services, deans of student personnel, and for other positions needed to 
cover administrative responsibilities. 

State college staff members are subject to the same general rules and 
regulations that apply to all other state employees. Salaries are based 
upon schedules which have been adopted through the co-operation 
of the State Department of Finance, the State Personnel Board, and the 
State Department of Education; and are approved by the Legislature. 


The state college salary schedule is comparable to schedules found in 
other institutions of higher learning in California and in the other states. 
In addition to a sound and equitable salary program, state college em- 
ployees have received the other welfare benefits accorded all California 
state employees. Work week assignments for all college staff members 
are based upon regulations of the State Personnel Board. 


Future demand for faculty will be tremendous due to increased enroll- 
ments and because of the death, retirement, and turnover among exist- 
ing faculty in the several segments of higher education in California. 
It is estimated that the state colleges will require a full-time equivalent 
staff of 3,880 by 1960; 6,180 by 1965; and 8,985 by 1970. In order to 
reach these staff totals it is estimated that it will be necessary to recruit 

10 ‘Management Survey for the Department of Education: Organization of California State Col- 
leges. ” Survey 828. Organization and Cost Control Division, Department of Finance, 1956. 

“Management Survey for the Department of Education: pe go of California State Poly- 
se College.” Survey 828.1. Organization and Cost Control Division, Department of Finance, 


11T. C. Holy and H. H. Semans. A Study of Faculty Demand and Supply in California Higher 
Education, 1957-1970. Bokelon, University of California Press, 1958, p. 
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2,230 f.t.e. staff between 1957 and 1960; 4,210 between 1961 and 1965; 
and 5,745 between 1966 and 1970. Thus a total of 12,185 new f.t.e. staff 
will be needed in the California state colleges between 1957 and 1970. 
It is also estimated that within the same period the new f.t.e. staff 
needed in the public junior colleges will be 15,620; in the University 
of California 9,345; and in private institutions 5,294; or a grand total 
of 42,444 f.t.e. faculty needed in California institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Individuals interested in obtaining appointments to positions in Cali- 
fornia state colleges should send applications directly to the president 
of the individual college. 

The following salary schedule is in effect in California State colleges, 
October 1958. 

SALARY SCHEDULE 
(1957-1958) 


Rank Class* Annual Salary Ranges** 
Instructor I $4,980-5,232-5,496- 5,772- 6,060 
II 5232-5 ,496-5,772- 6,060- 6,360 
Assistant Professor I 5,496-5,772-6,060- 6,360- 6,672 
II 5 ,772-6,060-6,360- 6,672- 7,008 
Associate Professor _.......__»_>S sd 6,672-7,008-7,356- 7,728- 8,112 
II 7 ,008-7 ,356-7,728- 8,112- 8,520 
enh 6.325 Ee 2 ee 8,520-8,940-9,384- 9,852-10,344 
Il 8,940-9,384-9,852-10,344-10,880 


* I—College degree or equivalent training and experience. 
Il—Doctor’s degree. 


** Salaries are paid in 12 monthly installments for service during the academic year and do not 
include summer session salary. Annual increases of 5 per cent are given for satisfactory service 
until the maximum of the range is reached. 


Summer session and extension class teaching are not included in the 
above schedule. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


The long-term building needs of the California state colleges have been 
formulated in a state college building priority list which is part of the 
master priority list that forms the basis upon which requests for capital 
outlay projects are presented to the State Legislature.!? Since 1946, over 
275 million dollars have been appropriated for state college building 
projects. If the state colleges are to continue to meet the rapid increases 
in enrollment with adequate facilities it is imperative that funds be made 
available in each legislative session for the completion of state college 
buildings. 

In order to finance state building construction, the Legislature referred 
a 200 million dollar bond issue to the people of California at the 1956 
~~ 38 State Building Construction Program, July 1, 1959-June 30, 1964: Report to the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee, State of California Prepared by the Department of Finance, State of 


California (Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 15, 1954 Extraordinary Session). Third Revised 
Report. Published by the Senate of the State of California, 1958. 
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general election. This was approved by approximately 80 per cent of 
the voters. A second 200 million dollar bond issue, approved by the 
voters in November, 1958, will permit orderly progress in the building 
of state colleges as well as in other state building construction. 

The 1956 State Legislature also approved the construction of 38 resi- 
dence hall units, each accommodating 200 students. These are financed 
in part through a loan from the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and when completed will provide housing for 7,600 men and 
women students on the various state college campuses. The first of these 
units will be available for occupancy in the fall of 1959. 


FINANCING 


The state colleges are financed largely through appropriation of state 
funds by the Legislature. The tuition fees collected from students are 
an important supplemental source of support. Donations or bequests are 
occasionally received for the benefit of individual colleges. The fiscal 
year extends from July 1 to June 30 of the following year. Budget 
requests for a given fiscal year are prepared by each individual college 
during the preceding year, are reviewed in process through the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, are subjected to analysis by 
the Department of Finance and the Legislative Analyst, and as revised 
are included in the Governor’s Budget which is submitted to the State 
Legislature in January of each year. Before the budget is enacted into 
law, however, it is scrutinized by both the Assembly and the Senate. 
Budget hearings are conducted early in each legislative session, and at 
these hearings the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education is 
called upon to support by factual evidence every item in a request for 
appropriations. 

The current operating budget of the California state colleges totals 
$50,655,487. Increases are being requested for the fiscal year 1959-60, on 
the basis of increased enrollments. 


Co-ORDINATION 


Administration of the California state colleges is assigned to the Divi- 
sion of State Colleges and Teacher Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the division staff supervises the operation of all 
details of the college program. Major responsibilities of the division are 
divided among the Chief, the Assistant Chief, the Specialist in State 
College Curricula, the Specialist in Higher Education, the Specialist in 
College Facility Planning, the Specialist in Teacher Education, and the 
Accounting Officer. Members of the division staff work closely together 
to meet all needs and to co-ordinate the total program. 

Division meetings are held periodically throughout the year with the 
state college presidents to consider matters of major interest to one or 
more of the state colleges. At these meetings practices are established 
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and reviewed, and recommendations for proposed policies are made 
to the Director of Education and the State Board of Education. 

The deans of the state colleges also meet at least twice a year for 
consideration of the matters in their fields of responsibility. Those topics 
which require special study or a detailed collection of facts are assigned 
to the deans’ group. The deans frequently assign to small committees 
for review and recommendation, problems of particular concern to the 
state colleges. Reports of the work of the deans’ organization are given 
at the meetings of the division staff and the state college presidents. 

There has been need for concerted study of many problems of special 
significance to the state colleges, and for this purpose the division staff 
has called upon various college staff members to serve on small working 
committees. Recommendations of all groups are transmitted to the 
Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, and through 
him to the Director of Education. 

The division chief reports on state college matters at the monthly 
meetings of the State Board of Education which generally are held on 
state college campuses. At a spring meeting each year, the Board holds 
a one-day joint session with the state college presidents. At this session, 
emphasis is upon the programs and further development of the state 
colleges. 


INTERNAL STUDIES 


The Legislature, the State Board of Education, the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, one or more state colleges, and other agencies of state govern- 
ment are co-operating in current studies under way within the state 
college system. The following subjects are typical of studies in which 
the state colleges are now participating: administrative staffing needs; 
salaries, admissions policies and procedures; research policy develop- 
ment; instructional television; programs for gifted students; engineering 
curriculums; social welfare education; dormitory management; and 
college health services. 


LIAISON WITH JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Recognizing that many major problems are of common interest to 
institutions of higher education, the state colleges have been co-operat- 
ing in recent years with the University of California on the one hand, 
and with the public junior colleges on the other, in joint studies of 
needs, programs, and policies in education. 

The 1947-48 survey of higher education recommended the establish- 
ment of formal liaison machinery between the State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University of California. Accordingly, the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education maintain a Joint Staff which is charged 
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with the responsibility of conducting studies and submitting recom- 
mendations for the general progress and improvement of public higher 
education in California. The Specialist in Higher Education, Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, is the staff member in the 
State Department of Education currently serving as a member of the 
Joint Staff. 

The Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee has conducted many recent 
studies in the field of higher education and has the responsibility for 
accepting studies assigned to it by the Liaison Committee. Other studies 
have been assigned directly by the State Legislature and by the State 
Department of Education. 

During recent years the Joint Staff has conducted a series of studies 
aimed at appraising the future needs of higher education in California, 
in which the purposes, programs, administration, physical facilities, and 
financing of public higher education within the state have been re- 
viewed. 

In 1957, the Joint Staff completed a study of the need for additional 
centers of public higher education in California.1* A major outcome of 
this report was the development of priority lists for areas of the state 
which were inadequately served by junior colleges, state colleges, and 
campuses of the University of California. Also, in compliance with 
leigslative requests, other reports have been completed which deal with 
the need for higher education facilities in the North Bay area, Los 
Angeles County, and San Mateo County. 

Another major project completed in 1958 by the Joint Staff was a 
study of faculty demand and supply in California.’* This study investi- 
gated the probable demand for faculty personnel in all segments of 
higher education within the state, as well as the probable supply of 
such personnel. Suggestions for adjusting the supply to the demand 
were identified in the study. 

Under the guidance of the Joint Staff and the Liaison Committee, 
studies have been made and reports issued which deal with critical 
problems of co-ordinating certain curriculums in public higher educa- 
tion, such as in the fields of engineering and real estate. In other cur- 
ricular areas, state-wide advisory committees consisting of representa- 
tives from the various segments of education, from professional agencies, 
and from other organizations active in the professional fields have been 
organized to recommend needs and co-ordinating policies in certain 
curricular areas. Such advisory committees have been established in the 
fields of social welfare education, adult education, and nursing educa- 
tion. 


18 A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher Education in California. Pre- 
pared for the Liaison Committee of the California State Board of Education and The Regents of 
the University of California. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1957. 

14 T. C. Holy, and H. H. Semans, A Study of Faculty Demand and Supply in California Higher 
Education, 1957-1970. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. 
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For many years, articulation or affiliation committees have served 
effectively as co-ordinating agencies between the University of Cali- 
fornia, the State Department of Education, the state colleges, the junior 
colleges, and the high schools of California. Meeting together twice a 
year, these committees have stimulated the study of problems and have 
emphasized the working relationship between the state colleges, the 
University and the secondary schools. The scope of this program em- 
braces all matters of common interest and it has been extremely effec- 
tive in developing better understanding as to the aims and programs of 
the various segments of the educational structure. 

Through the Western College Association and the Committee on 
Accreditation of the State Board of Education, representatives of the 
three levels have been able to share jointly in the comprehensive pro- 
gram of evaluation of all higher education in California. The manual 
of accreditation procedures !° published in 1953, represented a forward 
step in consolidating and generally improving not only the approach, 
but the entire process and accreditation of colleges and universities. 
State college personnel are co-operating with the committees set up to 
evaluate the junior colleges. 

In various regions of the state, frequent meetings have been held at 
which state college and junior college administrators in an area have 
come together to consider problems of mutual interest. These meetings 
have been helpful in developing better understanding of the role and 
responsibilities of each agency in the educational life of California, 
and have stimulated some excellent co-operative studies on a regional 
basis. 

Co-ordination of the activities of state college personnel is furthered 
by the many professional organizations in which state college people 
are taking active part. The publications, conferences, and study com- 
mittees of such organizations are avenues through which further con- 
tributions are made by the state colleges to the well-being of California. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Facts have been presented in this article to show the seriousness of 
the problems which California faces in planning for higher education. 
Unprecedented increases in student enrollment will shortly bring to 
the state colleges the vast number of students who are now progress- 
ing through the elementary schools. In order that the colleges and 
universities may be prepared for this tremendous demand upon their 
facilities, it is imperative that local forces be united in the development 
of sound programs of instruction and over-all planning. 

Planning is especially important since the state colleges and the Uni- 
versity depend largely, and the junior colleges partially, upon state- 

13 Manual of Accrediting Poogiees, o yesened by the Joint Committee on Accreditation of the 


Western College Association and ifornia Council on Teacher Education. San Francisco 2: 
California Teachers’ Association, Tss5 (revised edition.) 
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wide financing for their operation. Planning should be co-ordinated 
on a state level, probably through the State Department of Education, 
under the leadership of the Director of Education. Planning should 
involve the best educational leadership and the state-wide co-operation 
of leaders in all business, industrial, civic, fraternal, and public service 
organizations. 

The planning process should be continuous and, as problems are 
defined, competent consultants should be obtained who can assist in 
formulation of specific plans of action toward solutions. When con- 
clusions are reached and programs are outlined, the specific plans of 
action should be given wide publicity so that the people of the state 
may be informed. These plans should serve as a basis upon which 
legislation is drawn and enacted into law. Without such planning, there 
can be no realistic solution to the problems of growth which face higher 
education. 


CERTIFICATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
JULY 1, 1957, TO JUNE 30, 1958 


CARL A. LARSON, Specialist in Teacher Education, Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education 


A total of 80,747 credentials and life diplomas were issued by the 
California State Board of Education to 68,792 individuals during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, and ending June 30, 1958. This is 
an increase of 4,797 individuals (7.5 per cent) over the number creden- 
tialed in 1956-57. The following is a brief summary of the documents 
issued, the personal characteristics of the persons to whom they were 
issued, their professional preparation, and teaching experience. 

The credentials and life diplomas that were issued were distributed 
as follows: 

75,972 were for teaching service 

36,725 authorized service at the elementary level 

31,383 authorized service at the secondary level 
2,189 authorized the teaching of exceptional children 
2,675 authorized the teaching of adults 

7,775 were for nonteaching services 
4,042 authorized services as administrators 
678 authorized services as supervisors 
3,055 authorized special services 
17,704 or 24.85 per cent of all credentials issued or renewed were provisional 


credentials 
24,680 credentials were issued on direct application 
7,343 credentials were issued on institutional recommendation 
429 credentials were issued on informal recommendation 


Credentialed personnel showed the following personal characteristics: 


Approximately two-thirds were women 

A median age of 34 

Almost 30 per cent were native Californians, and about 4 per cent were born 
in foreign countries 


Credentialed personnel showed the following professional preparation: 


Approximately 85 per cent held bachelor’s degrees, more than half of which 
had been earned in California institutions. 
22 per cent had been granted by state colleges 
15 per cent had been granted by private institutions 
14 per cent had been granted by the University of California 
Almost 18 per cent held masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
Most men had majored in social studies; most women, in English 
Most minors were in social studies, for both women and men 


Credentialed personnel showed the following teaching experience: 


More than one-third had begun their teaching careers since 1950 
More than one-third had their first teaching experience in California schools 


[25] 
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The above highlights of certification during 1957-58, have been 
obtained from the Annual Statistical Report on Certification of Person- 
nel for Public School Service, presented to the State Board of Education 
in July, 1958. A complete analysis of that report follows under the 
following headings: I, Number and Type of Certification Documents 
Issued; II, Personal Characteristics of Persons Certificated; III, Profes- 
sional Preparation; and IV, Teaching Experience of Persons Certificated. 


I. NUMBER AND TYPE oF CERTIFICATION DocUMENTs IssUED 


A total of 68,792 persons received 80,747 credentials and life diplomas 
during the fiscal year 1957-58, an increase of 7,769 (10.65 per cent) 
over the number reported for the 1956-57 fiscal year. In addition, 1,601 
child care permits and 1,961 lecture permits! were issued. A total of 
84,309 certification documents of all types were issued during 1957-58, 
the highest number ever issued by the California State Board of Educa- 
tion in a single year. This was an increase of 10.47 per cent over the 
total of 76,318 issued during 1956-57, and an increase of 12.26 per cent 
over the total of 67,983 issued in 1955-56. The number and the type 
of all certification documents issued during the fiscal year 1957-58, are 
shown in Table 1. 

A study of Table 1 reveals the following facts about the credentials 
issued during 1957-58: 


A. Credentials issued through informal recommendations increased 
18.84 per cent over those issued the previous year. 


B. Tabulations of the credentials issued upon the recommendations 
of the 38 accredited teacher education institutions in California 
showed that San Francisco State College ranked first, with 887 
recommendations; San Jose State College second, with 880; the 
University of Southern California third, with 786; and Los An- 
geles State College fourth, with 635. 

The University of Southern California recommended 89 more 
persons for administration credentials than its nearest competitor, 
Los Angeles State College, and 148 more than the total number 
recommended by both the University of California, Berkeley, and 
the University of California, Los Angeles. State colleges prepared 
most of the persons who qualified for school administration cre- 
dentials on institutional recommendation, 334 (50.61 per cent); 
private institutions recommended 284 (43.03 per cent); and the 
University of California recommended a total of only 42 such 
persons (6.36 per cent). 


C. In addition to the 7,343 credentials issued through institutional 
recommendation, 429 credentials were issued on the basis of in- 
formal recommendation by 26 of the 38 institutions. 


1 Data are not available to show the number of individuals who received these permits. 
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TABLE 1 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1957, TO JUNE 30, 1958 


od Life diplomas, 
. Provisional P . 
Regular credentials ee duplicates, 
credentials aol sama 
Issued | Issued 
Type of documents | Issued | on on 1954 | Provi- es 
on institu-| in- r . Life : 
direct | tional | formal - ott hate eae di- i A Totals 
appli- | recom- | recom- | "*¥4"8 be . ~« plomas | °#**s — 
cation | menda-| menda- oe, | ee 
tion tion 
CREDENTIALS IN 
TEACHING 
FIELDS: 
Kindergarten- 
SS ee 398 435 + 676 349 11 1,873 
Provisional kinder- 
garten-primary ** 28 28 
General elementary| 7,469} 3,521 132} 8,017} 8,912) 2,363 3,804 206 34,424 
Provisional general 
elementary**.__- 398 2 400 
Junior high and 
elementary -.-.-- 20 4 24 
Junior high... --..- 3,426 116 10} 1,058 237 24 4,871 
General secondary.| 3,691} 1,218 210} 4,006) 4,582 554) 2,557 107 16,925 
oo college... -. 524 73 18 217 57 3 
xchange teacher. 29 29 
Librarianship-_._..- 107 38 + 89 39 1 278 
Military science 
and tactics_..... 22 5 27 
Adult education...} 2,223 409 33 10 2,675 
Special secondary: 
Aviation.....--.- 2 3 5 
Agriculture, vo- 
cational... -.-.. 16 15 43 32 106 
riculture, 
imited.....-- 5 1 6 1 13 
A 207 9 3 199 75 9 592 
87 122 111 31 5 356 
Business educa- 
tion, limited 
vocational - - - . 10 5 3 18 
Business subjects, 
vocational, 
part-time. ..-.- 168 144 2 314 
Homemaking---. 202 77 ll 385 105 6 786 
Industrial arts... 181 227 1 222 162 2 795 
Industrial arts, 
a es 70 91 9 170 
Industrial arts, 
limited, part- 
an wadunced 18 26 
eae 274 181 12 319 154 9 949 
Music, limited__- 63 4 34 12 2 115 
Nursing educa- 
Ticicdeaees 41 5 21 9 76 
Physical educa- 
es 241 260 3 464 160 12 1,140 
Public safety, 
driver educa- 
SS TTT 322 1 134 52 2 Sil 
Science basic to 
medicine... .-- 2 2 
Speech arts_-.-- 27 6 1 23 8 65 
Speech defects -_- 51 13 2 111 54 3 234 
_ oe 1 10 3 14 
Partially sighted_ 1 10 3 14 
i netidadews 4 2 16 11 1 34 
a reading... -.-- 8 7 28 27 70 
entally re- 
tarded__.._._. 410 6 1 297 198 81 138 3 1,134 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1957, TO JUNE 30, 1958 


Life diplomas, 
Copmaetn, 
and permits 


Provisional 


Regular credentials Groienniaia” 


T td Issued | Issued 
ype of documents on on 2 

institu-| _ in- Re Provi- 
tional | formal 


. Life 
sional : ; 

di- Totals 
newals re- plomas 


recom- | recom- 
pen newals 


cation | menda-| menda- 
tion tion 


CREDENTIALS IN 
TEACHING 
FIELDS:—Contd. 

Vocational, Class 


ondary)... 


Credentials to teach 
exceptional 
children: 

Visually  handi- 


peech correc- 
tion and 


Mentally re- 
tarded 

Orthopedically 
handicapped 
including 
cerebral palsied 32 


18,701 


NONTEACHING 
FIELDS: 


General adminis- 


Elementary admin- 
istration 

Secondary adminis- 
tration in trade 
and industrial 
education 

Secondary supervi- 


Special subject 
supervision 
Vocational super- 


General supervision 
Health and de- 
velopment: 
School nurse- - 
School physi- 
cian 
Others 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1957, TO JUNE 30, 1958 


a Life diplomas, 
Regular credentials Peston be powee = 
nd permits 


r te Issued 
ype o ocuments on 

institu-| _in- sot | Sate 
tional | formal + di- . Totals 


nt plomas 


recom- | recom- 
newals 


cation | menda-| menda- 
tion tion 


NONTEACHING 
FIELDS:—Contd. 
Child welfare and 

supervision of at- 


School psychologist 
School psycho- 


Pupil personnel 
services (PPS)__- 
PPS psychometry 
PPS, psychology - 


TOTALS (In 
nonteach- 
ing fields) __- 


PERMITS: 
Child care 


GRAND TOTALS 24,680 F 21,518} 14,162 
Total for same 
period last year 24,359 a 18,620} 11,999 ‘ & iy 76,318 


Increase or de- 
crease over last 


+321} —10 +68} +2,898) +-2,163} +996) +1,305 +28 +7,991 
+1.32| —0.14| +18 .84| +15 .56| +18 .03 | +47.03|+16.91| +6.22 -65|+10.47 


* Provisional credentials authorized B. L che to replace emergency credentials. 
** Provisional credentials authorized in 


II. PersonAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED 


Age. The ages of the persons receiving certification documents in 
1957-58, ranged from 19 to 81 years. Table 2, which contains the num- 
ber and per cent of persons certificated in each of eleven age groups, 
shows that in both the years 1957-58 and 1956-57, more were in the 
group from 25 to 29 years of age than in any other group. The next 
largest group was in the range from 30 to 34 years of age. 

In 1957-58, the ages of those certificated ranged from 19 years (5 men 
and 5 women), to 81 years (one man); the oldest woman was 80. In 
1956-57, there were 5 men and 3 women, 19 years old; one man aged 
82, and one woman aged 80 were certificated. 

Comparison by age groups showed the following variations among 
those certificated in 1957-58: 21 per cent of the men and 19 per cent 
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of the women were from 25 to 29 years of age; 28 per cent of the men 
and 14 per cent of the women were from 30 to 34 years of age; 2i per 
cent of the men and 13 per cent of the women were from 35 to 39 
years of age; 12 per cent of the men and 12 per cent of the women 
were from 40 to 44 years of age; 7 per cent of the men and 11 per cent 
of the women were from 45 to 49 years of age; 4 per cent of the men 
and 8 per cent of the women were from 50 to 54 years of age. 


Sex. Of the 68,792 persons certificated, 41,532 (60.37 per cent) 
were women; 27,260 (39.63 per cent) were men. In the previous fiscal 
year the proportion was 38,824 (60.67 per cent) women to 25,171 (39.33 
per cent) men. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUP OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED DURING 1957-58 AND 
1956-57, WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL IN EACH GROUP 


1957-58 | 1956-57 


Years of age 
Female Totals Per cent |} Male Female Totals Per cent 


399 441 .64 || 403 430 .67 
6,162 7,283 59 | 5,608 6,580 | 10.28 
8,072 | 13,749 99 | 523 12,236 
5,760 | 13,273 .29 |] 98 11,673 
5,333 | 11,006 On 5, 10,150 
4,920 8,221 95 || 6 8,001 
4,453 6,438 9. 50: 6,503 
3,432 4,488 3 52 | ; 4,568 
1,838 2,385 47 || 2,304 

816 1,035 50 || 1,104 
65 and over-- 342 467 68 | 434 
Age not given 5 6 .O1 | 1] 


Totals _- 41,532 | 68, 5,171 | 63,995 


Place of Birth. Table 3 shows the number and per cent of persons 
certificated in 1957-58 and 1956-57, who were born in California, in 
states other than California, in territories or possessions of the United 
States, and in foreign countries. About a third of the persons certificated 
were natives of the central states; slightly less than a third were native 
Californians. 


III. PRoFEssSIONAL PREPARATION 


Data on the college preparation of persons to whom credentials were 
granted in 1957-58, were examined to determine the amount of college 
work? they had completed, in terms of years of study; the number 

2 The term “years of college work’’ used in this report is based upon a grouping of the credit 


hours of college work shown by each applicant in the following manner: 1 to 29 units = 1 year; 
30 to 59 units — 2 years; 60 to 89 units = 3 years; 90 to 120 units = 4 years. 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION BY PLACE OF BIRTH OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 AND 1956-57, 
WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL BORN IN CALIFORNIA AND OTHER REGIONS 


1957-58 1956-57 


Place of birth 
Female | Totals e Ma Female | Totals | Percent 


Arkansas 
California 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 


Kentucky 
DE cncontdamedensnnanne 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi - - 
Missouri. .-. 
Montana..-..- 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire- 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
uerto Ri 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Foreign countries.......-------- 


Birthplace not given 
TOTALS 41,532 | 68,792 | 100.00 | 25,171 38,824 


who held baccalaureate or graduate degrees; the location and kinds of 
institutions from which they had received these degrees; and the major 
and minor fields of study undertaken. The findings have been sum- 
marized in the following pages. 
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Amount of College Work Completed by Credentialed Personnel 


Of the 68,792 persons certificated in the 1957-58 fiscal year, 85.38 
per cent (58,737) had completed four years or more of college work; 
398 of these persons did not have the bachelor’s degree; 1.4 per cent 
(965) did not state the amount of college work completed in terms of 
the time spent. Of the remaining 13.22 per cent (9,090), who had com- 
pleted less than four years of college work, 2,831 (31.14 per cent) had 
completed 3 years; 4,327 (47.60 per cent) had completed 2 years; 606 
(6.67 per cent) had completed 1 year; and 1,326 (14.59 per cent) had 
completed less than 1 year. 

Table 4+ shows the years of preparation completed by persons certifi- 
cated in 1957-58. A few of the applicants who had completed less than 
four years of college work were granted credentials such as those 
authorizing the teaching of vocational arts, or classes for adults, based 
on their considerable experience in the fields involved. 


TABLE 4 
AMOUNT OF COLLEGIATE PREPARATION COMPLETED BY PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 


| 
Years of collegiate preparation for 
persons without A. B. degree 


Number 
of 


persons 
—— —_ 


. B. .B. es 2 
degree | degree 1 <a wens 


27,260 | 24,019 | 3,241 ] 1,102 789 
41,532 | 34,320 | 7,212 418 224 
68,792 | 58,339 | 10,453 | 965 1,326 
Per cent_.- 84.80 | 15.20 | 


Figures for the preceding year showed that of the 63,995 persons 
certificated, 88.38 per cent (54,630)—all but 375 of whom held the 
bachelor’s degree—had completed four years or more of college work; 
12.54 per cent (8,024) had completed less than four years; and 2.1 
per cent (1,341) did not state the time spent. 


Colleges and Universities Granting the Degrees Held By Credentialed 
Personnel 


Of the 58,339 persons with bachelors’ degrees who were certificated 
during 1957-58, there were 30,504 (52.29 per cent) who had received 
their degrees from colleges or universities in California; and 27,835 
(47.71 per cent) held degrees from out-of-state colleges or universities. 
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Of the holders of degrees from California institutions, 596 were 
graduates of colleges not accredited for teacher education by the State 
Board of Education. The credentials granted to this group were of the 
type not requiring a bachelor’s degree (provisional, adult education, and 
certain vocational credentials), or were based upon a statement from 
a recognized graduate institution which had accepted the bachelor’s 
degree from an unaccredited institution. 

Of the 29,908 persons holding bachelors’ degrees from accredited 
California institutions, 12,864 (43.01 per cent) were graduates of Cali- 
fornia state colleges; 9,009 (30.12 per cent) were graduates of private 
colleges or universities; and 8,035 (26.87 per cent) were graduates of 
one of the four campuses (Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara) 
of the University of California. 


A little less than half of the 27,835 credentialed personnel with out-of- 
state degrees were graduates of institutions in the central states. Regional 
representation was as follows: 11,317 (40.66 per cent) were graduates 
of colleges or universities located in the central states; 8,126 (29.19 per 
cent) were graduates of western institutions; 3,960 (14.23 per cent) 
were graduates of southern institutions; 3,951 (14.19 per cent) were 
graduates of institutions in eastern states; and 481 (1.73 per cent) were 
graduates of institutions in possessions or territories of the United 
States, or in foreign countries. 


Table 5 lists the accredited California institutions in order of the 
numbers of their graduates holding bachelors’ degrees who were certifi- 
cated for public school service in 1957-58. 

Of the persons certificated in 1956-57, there were 11,955 (41.21 per 
cent) who were holders of bachelors’ degrees granted by state colleges; 
8,724 (30.07 per cent) held degrees from private institutions; and 8,329 
(26.87 per cent) held bachelors’ degrees from the University of Cali- 
fornia. This is the fifth consecutive year in which the figures have 
shown the trend toward certification of more credential candidates from 
state colleges, and fewer from private institutions. The University of 
California has been supplying about the same proportion of the total 
number of candidates each year. 


Colleges and Universities Attended by Persons Certificated in 1957-58 
Who Did Not Hold the Bachelor's Degree 


Of the 9,488% persons certificated in 1957-58 who had completed 
varying amounts of college work without having been granted a bache- 
lor’s degree, 6,668 (70.28 per cent) had attended a California institution 
accredited for teacher education; 2,065 (21.76 per cent) had attended 
an out-of-state college or university; 378 (3.98 per cent) had attended 
California institutions not accredited for teacher education by the State 


* The figure of 9,488 includes 9,090 persons with less than four years of college preparation, 
and 398 with four years or more. 
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Board of Education; and 377 (3.98 per cent) had attended a California 
junior college. 

A little less than one-half (4,327) of these 9,488 persons who did 
not hold degrees indicated that they had completed at least 2 years, but 
less than 3 years, of college work. Most of this group who did not hold 
degrees were women. 


Amount of Graduate Work Completed 


Of the total of 68,792 persons certificated in 1957-58, more than one- 
half (36,579 or 53.17 per cent) had done graduate work. Of these, ap- 
proximately one-third (12,215) were holders of one or more graduate 
degrees (11,341 masters’, 874 doctors’), and two-thirds (24,364) had not 
received a graduate degree. 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 WHO WERE HOLDERS OF BACHELORS’ 
DEGREES FROM ACCREDITED CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, BY INSTITUTION 


| 
Number | Number 
of persons 


1] wit 
College or university bachelors’ | College or university bachelors’ 
degrees | degrees 


certificated | certificated 
1957-58 || 1957-58 


University of California, Berkeley | Pasadena College 261 
University of California, Los An- | Immaculate Heart College 247 
geles ,231 || California State Polytechnic 
San Jose State College || College 214 
San Francisco State College 306 || College of the Holy Names- --- 197 
University of Southern California ,282 || University of San Francisco --- 183 
Los Angeles State College || Mount Saint Mary’s College--- 168 
Fresno State College 528 || Chapman College 165 
University of California, Santa || Mills College 
| California College of Arts and 
Long Beach State College 
San Diego State College 52 || Dominican College of San 
Whittier College 350 | 
Chico State College San Francisco College for 
College of the Pacific 
Stanford University University of California, Davis- 
Sacramento State College---__-- Loyola University..........-- 
University of Redlands__-_-----| 3 || Pacific Union College. _..---- 
Occidental College 5 La Sierra College 
George Pepperdine College -----| College of Notre Dame 
Claremont Colleges_.......-----| 395 || San Diego College for Women- 
La Verne College ----- aR er | 
Humboldt State College 


During 1956-57, the proportion of individuals who had done graduate 
work was about the same. Of the 63,995 persons certificated in that 
year, 35,210 (55.02 per cent) had done some graduate work, and a third 
of these (11,542) had received one or more graduate degrees. 
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Of the persons certificated in 1957-58 who had done graduate work, 
24,364 (66.61 per cent) had not received advanced degrees; 6,931 
(18.95 per cent) had received their masters’ or doctors’ degrees; and 
5,284 (14.46 per cent) had received their masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
and had done additional graduate study beyond the requirements for 
these degrees. 

Table 6 lists the accredited California colleges and universities in the 
order of the number of their graduate students who were certificated 
for public school service during 1957-58. 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 WHO HAD COMPLETED GRADUATE UNITS 
IN A CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY ACCREDITED BY THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION FOR TEACHER PREPARATION, BY INSTITUTION 


Number || Number 
of persons || of persons 
College or university taking || College or university taking 
graduate || graduate 

work work 


University of Southern California 3,787 || Immaculate Heart College__--- 

University of California, Berkeley George Pepperdine College. - - - 

Los Angeles State College Loyola University 

San Francisco State College Mills College 

University of California, Los An- University of California, Davis 
geles Dominican College of San 

San Jose State College.__._----- Rafael 

Long Beach State College College of the Holy Names- --_- 

Fresno State College La Verne College 

San Diego State College Mount Saint Mary’s College-_- 

Stanford University Pasadena College 

Sacramento State College San Francisco College for 

Claremont Colleges_..._...-.--- 

Chico State College......-_---_- 

College of the Pacific 

University of Redlands Chapman College 

Whittier College Pacific Union College. .------- 

University of San Francisco La Sierra College 

Humboldt State College College of Notre Dame------_-| 

California State Polytechnic Col- San Diego College for Women -| 


4 
University of California, Santa 
pO IE BSD ASS 
Occidental College 


The credential applications of the 29,648 persons who had done grad- 
uate work but had not met the requirements for advanced graduate 
degrees (the 24,364 without any graduate degree and the 5,284 who had 
worked beyond the requirements of a graduate degree), were studied 
to determine how many credit hours of graduate work they had com- 
pleted. The results are shown in the following tabulation. 
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6,324 (21.33 per cent) had completed 1 to 9 hours of graduate work 
5,873 (19.81 per cent) had completed 10 to 19 hours 
4,244 (14.31 per cent) had completed 20 to 29 hours 
7,129 (24.05 per cent) had completed 30 to 39 hours 
2,071 ( 6.99 per cent) had completed 40 to 49 hours 
1,091 ( 3.68 per cent) had completed 50 to 59 hours 
600 ( 2.02 per cent) had completed 60 to 69 hours 
261 ( 0.88 per cent) had completed 70 to 79 hours 
129 ( 0.44 per cent) had completed 80 to 89 hours 
161 ( 0.54 per cent) had completed 90 to 99 hours 
1,765 ( 5.95 per cent) had completed an unestimated number of hours 


Location of Colleges and Universities 
in Which Graduate Work Was Done 


Of the 36,579 persons who had completed graduate work, 9,868 
(26.98 per cent) reported that the work had been done in out-of-state 
colleges and universities. A total of 26,711 (73.02 per cent) had com- 
pleted their graduate work in California institutions; and 160 of these 
reported completion of units so distributed in various institutions that 
no single college or university could be considered responsible for their 
graduate preparation. 


Types of California Institutions in Which Graduate Work Was Done 


There were 26,551 persons certificated in 1957-58 who reported the 
completion of graduate work entirely or preponderantly in a single 
accredited California college or university. Of these, 13,002 (48.97 per 
cent) had completed their graduate work in a state college; 8,077 (30.42 
per cent) had completed their graduate work in a private college or 
university; and 5,472 (20.61 per cent) had completed their graduate 
work at one of the campuses of the University of California, at Berke- 
ley, Davis, Los Angeles, or Santa Barbara. 

This is the fourth year in which the state colleges have ranked ahead 
of the private colleges and universities and the University of California 
in the number of graduate students certificated during the year. Their 
contribution to the number certificated was 42.01 per cent (7,383 grad- 
uate students) in 1954-55; 43.78 per cent (9,229 graduate students) in 
1955-56; 43.91 per cent (11,120 graduate students) in 1956-57; and 
48.97 percent in 1957-58, showing a trend toward greater use of the 
graduate programs offered by the state colleges. i 


Location of Out-of-state Institutions Where Graduate Work Was Done 


The credential application forms filed by the 9,868 persons certificated 
in 1957-58 who had completed units of graduate work outside of Cali- 
fornia indicated that this work had been done in institutions located 
by region as follows: 3,358 (34.03 per cent) in the central states; 3,220 
(32.63 per cent) in the western states; 2,050 (20.77 per cent) in the 
eastern states; 1,014 (10.28 per cent) in the southern states; and 226 
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(2.29 per cent) in United States territories or possessions, or a foreign 
country. 


Major and Minor Subject Fields of Preparation 


Information regarding major fields of preparation was available from 
18,714 of the persons who were certificated during 1957-58. These 
18,714 teachers already held or received during the year one of the 
three types of credentials for which a major or minor in a teaching field 
is a specific requirement, namely, the junior high school, the general 
secondary, or the junior college credential. 

As their major fields of preparation for teaching, men selected social 
studies, education, physical education, science, English, and industrial 
arts, in the order named. Women selected English, social studies, educa- 
tion, physical education, homemaking, and foreign languages. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total group with majors were men. The major 
fields of preparation of 11,623 men and 7,091 women are shown by 
number and per cent in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


MAJOR FIELDS OF PREPARATION OF PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 WHO HELD OR 
WERE GRANTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GENERAL SECONDARY, 
OR JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIALS 


Fields of preparation Men Percent | Women | Percent | Totals | Percent 
Special subject fields: 
Pe, ee ea 204 1.76 204 1.09 
BS Se Eine Sees 273 2:35 278 3.92 551 2.94 
Business education---------- 458 3.94 316 4.46 774 4.14 
Homemaking- - --------- caus 563 7.94 563 3.01 
lnadastrial aft0.....=.~..~-<-+- 590 5.07 590 3.15 
Military science. --.--------- 1 0.01 1 0.01 
| Dike: RI A SESS 425 3.66 287 4.05 712 3.80 
Physical education....-.-----| 1,302 | 11.20 574 8.09} 1,876| 10.03 
Totals, special subject fields} 3,253 | 27.99 2,018 | 28.46 5.271 | 28:17 
nein) eMiee 5 os ocnceeccen= 2,848 | 24.50) 1,105 | 15.58 3,953 | 21.12 
jeer) ree eee 1,242 | 10.69 1,780 | 25.10} 3,022; 16.15 
Es See 1,285 11.06 429 6.05 1,714 9.16 
Foreign languages-_------------ 285 2.45 459 6.47 744 3.98 
eee eee 381 3.28 157 Za) 538 2.87 
NR coe eee 2,047 | 17.61 1,067 | 15.05 3,114 | 16.64 
Nonteaching and uncommon 
ee ee, ee 282 2.42 76 1.08 358 1.91 
: | rr Jia 11,623 | 100.00 | 7,091 | 100.00 | 18,714 | 100.00 
Por cent of totele....-. 265.552 62.11 37.89 100.00 


In reviewing the data on major fields of preparation, it was noted 
that 481 of the teachers certificated had completed the requirements 
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for a second academic major. Of the 481 persons who had completed 
a second major 27.3 per cent selected social studies; 17.87 per cent se- 
lected special subject fields; 17.62 per cent selected English; and 16.13 
per cent selected science. 

Information on minor fields of preparation was available regarding 
18,610 of the group of persons who held or were granted credentials 
requiring such preparation. Both men and women selected minors in 
social studies, English, science, and special fields. No minor fields were 
reported by 104 persons. As in the case of the data on major fields, two- 
thirds of those with minor fields of preparation were men. The prefer- 
ences in minor fields of preparation of 11,572 men and 7,038 women 
are shown by number and per cent in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


MINOR FIELDS OF PREPARATION OF TEACHERS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 WHO HELD OR 
WERE GRANTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GENERAL SECONDARY, 
OR JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIALS 


Fields of preparation Men | Per cent Women Per cent | Totals Per cent 
ee aL EEN 3,463 | 29.93| 2,170] 30.83| 5,633 | 30.10 
OSD eal ele aE als CD 2,713 | 23.44 2,266 | 32.20} 4,979 | 26.61 
ra bao cee ware 2,368 | 20.46 917 | 13.03 3,285 | 17.55 
Special subject fields: 

Ic accuneostasce 2 0.02 2 0.01 
IES con ccneucenns 58 0.50 58 0.31 
0 EL Se SOREL 111 0.96 127 1.80 238 1.27 
Business education_--------- 498 4.30 193 2.74 691 3.69 
PIOMEMANING. . 6. 5.55-.--- 138 1.96 138 0.74 
SEMUUMER MIUB 6 ei cnanenenes 240 2.08 240 1.28 
Military science.....--.-- ae 41 0.35 41 0.22 
0 Oe ee eae 148 1.28 166 2.36 314 1.68 
Physical education....-------| 647 9.59 166 2.36 813 | 4.35 
Totals, special subject fields 1,745 15.08 790 11.22 | 2,535 | 13.55 
Foreign languages-_------------ 541 4.68 690} 9.81 1,231 | 6.58 
Mathematics... ............-..| 684 5.91 180 | 2.56} 864} 4.62 
ON a 27 0.23 17 0.24 | 44) 0.23 
Nonteaching and uncommon 
OS ORIEL EOE OAs 31 0.27 8 0.11 39 0.20 
a ree 11,572 | 100.00 7,038 | 100.00 | 18,610 | 99.44 
No minor given. .-.----------- | 51 53 | 104 0.56 
|e | 11,623 | 7,091 | 18,714 | 100.00 
| 
Per cent of totals...............} 62.11 37.89 100.00 
| 


Second minor fields of study were indicated by a little over one- 
fourth of the group. Of the 4,727 persons who indicated a second minor 
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field of study 28.86 per cent selected social studies; 22.78 per cent, 
English; 18.81 per cent, science; and 16.12 per cent, special subject 
fields. 


IV. TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF Persons CERTIFICATED 


Table 9 shows the periods of time, by ten-year intervals, during 
which persons issued certification documents during 1957-58 began their 
teaching careers, and the grade levels at which they began teaching. 
Approximately 39 per cent began teaching during the 1950-58 period. 
It should be noted that information was not available for 28.84 per cent 
of the total group certificated in 1957-58, regarding the periods of 
time during which they began their teaching careers or the grade levels 
at which they began teaching. 


TABLE 9 


PERIODS OF TIME, BY TEN-YEAR INTERVALS, DURING WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1957-58, BEGAN TEACHING AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 

Years of entry 

into teaching More Totals Per cent 
K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 Over 12 | than one 
level 

1900-1909 _ - 6 12 2 3 1 45 69 0.10 
1910-1919__- 209 154 57 89 10 427 946 1.38 
1920-1929 __ 911 711 396 703 91 1,371 4,183 6.08 
1930-1939___| 1,097 933 766 1,420 271 1,700 6,187 8.99 
1940-1949___| 2,036 1,690 1,707 2,639 845 1,539 | 10,456} 15.20 
1950-1958__.| 6,747 5,892 5,254 5,240 1,925 2,056 | 27,114 | 39.41 
Totals__| 11,006 9,392 8,182 | 10,094 3,143 7,138 | 48,955 71.16 


lebieridtis Sot QURAN. oi oo ds och bho <ccopeaesawesers 19,837 | 28.84 


68,792 | 100.00 


Table 10 shows the states and territories in which persons who were 
certificated during 1957-58 had their first teaching experience, and the 
grade levels taught. The number of those who obtained their first teach- 
ing experience in foreign countries is also shown. Well over one-third 
began teaching in California. 

Table 11 is a consolidation by geographic area of the information 
contained in Table 10. Outside of those whose first teaching experience 
was in California, most of the teachers receiving California teacher 
certification during 1957-58 had their first teaching experience in the 
central states. 
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TABLE 10 


STATES AND TERRITORIES IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 
BEGAN TEACHING AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 
Location Mose Totals | Percent 
than 
K-3 46 7-9 10-12 | Over 12 oor 
level 
NE ss contanagenewnetebie 51 34 39 32 3 30 189 0.27 
ea ates acca eae 8 3 10 0.06 
i itintmdiedncenenie Fac 147 143 101 114 16 70 591 0.86 
Di ciimteon 110 90 60 88 10 70 428 0.62 
California... .-.--- 6,202 5,839 4,972 4,936 2,314 1,883 | 26,146 38.01 
Canal Zone-.------ 1 1 1 1 1 5 0.01 
Colorado... ...-- 155 123 144 182 23 179 3.87 
Connecticut. ---- ; 37 25 22 21 5 9 119 0.17 
Delaware. --.-.--- ‘ae 2 2 6 2 2 4 18 0.03 
District of Columbia - . - - ------ 10 3 8 3 5 7 36 0.05 
| SSeS eceipeieon 42 38 31 23 10 31 175 0.25 
oe scabcis cece aentiensiasece sl orisha 34 24 19 29 7 25 138 0.20 
a 1 2 2 1 0.01 
| aa as 106 42 34 29 6 21 238 0.35 
| SSeS 83 80 66 134 8 86 457 0.66 
Sih icawincoceeeauesemsn 278 209 157 306 62 337 1,349 1.96 
RG iiatisiicis nin 6 ucnicntesl ie 108 60 56 126 21 94 465 0.68 
ae ees ete 218 110 123 310 32 331 1,124 1.63 
a cae 117 98 110 201 25 319 870 1.26 
Seas 29 23 21 27 5 45 150 0.22 
Louisiana-.-.---. ee ae ie 60 47 36 53 12 42 250 0.36 
Dice ncccus sense wages 8 9 11 21 2 14 65 0.09 
Maryland.-...---- —aeeeene 37 25 24 13 14 11 124 0.18 
Massachusetts - - - caecinnelclaatl 72 52 59 50 27 29 289 0.42 
Michigan... ..- aciccoe nied 196 137 121 175 22 195 846 1.23 
Minnesota - - - - - j ae 211 128 135 273 19 240 1,006 1.46 
Mississippi - - ---- are: 42 24 32 42 4 31 175 0.25 
aE SS 134 126 85 149 23 297 814 1.18 
Montana.......----- wits 63 59 51 88 14 101 376 0.55 
Nebraska. ....-.--- ees 153 82 82 234 14 351 916 1.33 
_ ™ ea Ise eee. 36 27 40 54 7 35 196 0.28 
New Hampshire-----_------- 10 ll 10 16 2 4 53 0.08 
OL” i NaS 72 51 39 45 9 32 248 0.36 
ae 70 57 42 59 6 49 283 0.41 
LS eae | 233 131 135 180 62 155 896 1.30 
North Garoliee.......-.....-... | 26 21 24 56 ll 10 148 0.22 
oS Sa 80 67 54 129 8 234 572 0.83 
ee eae cetiewmaee 210 144 140 192 40 123 849 1.23 
Oklahoma.__...- ehimrao’ 230 194 125 178 25 296 1,048 hse 
aii discerns weaine 133 138 131 265 21 151 839 1.22 
Pennsylvania_...........---- 123 90 93 152 17 135 610 0.89 
Pees micd.......-... seabed 4 1 5 + 2 3 19 0.03 
Rhode Island_-_------- Seok 9 8 8 10 2 11 48 0.07 
South Carolina. .........---- 13 10 13 10 6 59 0.09 
South Dakota. - --- RRR 79 57 47 120 6 211 520 0.76 
a fois ini soiree aes 43 30 31 30 13 3 186 0.27 
oO ae 273 217 178 206 46 221 1,141 ¥ 
| ee 137 102 92 123 35 529 0.77 
Vermont... ---- : we: 5 6 10 16 1 14 52 0. 
Virginia_......- 43 35 26 35 7 7 163 0.24 
Washington... e soitied 203 179 165 208 41 108 a.m 
West Virginia_____- BN 28 21 29 38 9 165 0.24 
Wisconsin_-------- aw 125 77 62 173 21 166 624 0.91 
Wyoming. .--..-..-- Ree eee: 30 23 23 52 1 39 168 0.24 
Foreign countries. .......------ 77 56 44 73 40 134 424 0.62 
a ea 11,006 9,392 8,182 | 10,094 3,143 7,138 | 48,955 | 71.16 
EL EE EL ee, a oe eee 19,837 | 28.84 
68,792 | 100.00 
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In California, 1,883 teachers reported that their first teaching experi- 
ence took piace at more than one grade level. Most of these 1,883 
teachers may have held special secondary credentials authorizing service 
at both elementary and secondary levels. Most of the teachers whose 
first teaching experience was in the central states identified the sec- 
ondary grades as the level at which they first taught, although 2,898 
teachers indicated that their first teaching experience took place at more 
than one of the grade levels specified. 


TABLE 11 


GEOGRAPHIC AREAS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN CALIFORNIA, 1957-58, 
BEGAN TEACHING AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 
Geographic areas More Totals Per cent 
K-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 Over 12 | than one 
level 
California...| 6,202 5,839 4,972 4,936 2,314 1,883 | 26,146 38.01 
Central 
states'___.| 1,909 1,295 1,172 2,388 293 2,898 9,955 14.47 
Western 
states?____| 1,330 1,148 1,033 1,485 215 1,079 6,290 9.14 
Southern 
states*___- 751 591 486 641 122 683 3,274 4.76 
Eastern 
states‘. __- 618 413 425 529 148 425 2,558 3:72 
U. S. posses- 
sions and 
foreign 
countries _ _ 196 106 94 115 51 170 732 1.06 
Totals__| 11,006 9,392 8,182 | 10,094 3,143 7,138 | 48,955 | 71.16 
Dbcaeintan dak een. 8 oa os ok os Ja eno awacawnnweaaees 19,837 | 28.84 
68,792 | 100.00 


1 Central states: Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
* Western states: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. California is listed separately. 
8 Southern states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
* Eastern states: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Seseinee. Rhode Island, Vermont; and the District of Columbia. 


Table 12 shows the years during which persons who were certificated 
during 1957-58 began teaching in California, and the grade levels they 
taught. Of this group, 29,376 persons (42.71 per cent) began teaching 
in California during the years 1950-58. The greatest number had their 
first experience at the primary level; the next greatest number in 
grades 4-6. 
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TABLE 12 


YEARS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 BEGAN TEACHING 
IN CALIFORNIA AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 
Years of entry pentane’ a " ee a ee 
into teaching in More Totals Per cent 
California K-3 46 7-9 10-12 Over 12 | than on 
eve. 
1900-1909. _ - 1 2 3 
1910-1919___ 19 14 3 2 2 32 72 0.10 
1920-1929 _ __ 154 164 133 142 25 100 718 1.04 
1930-1939_ __ 185 251 279 462 137 195 1,509 2. 
1940-1949___| 2,299 1,795 1,392 1,438 703 841 8,468 | 12.31 
1950-1958___| 7,681 6,637 5,873 4,998 2,108 2,079 | 29,376} 42.71 
Totals__| 10,338 8,861 7,681 7,042 2,975 3,249 | 40,146 |} 58.35 
ee NE eS ee ee ee 19,837 | 28.84 
No California experience but credential was for service in the 1957-58 
0 NS OR a 8 IER BR EOE NOR EE ee ee ee 8,809 | 12.81 
68,792 | 100.00 


Table 13 shows the years during which persons who were recipients 
of California credentials in 1957-58 re-entered teaching after absences 
of one year or longer. Of these, only 6.10 per cent (4,195) reported 
previous teaching experience in California, and withdrawal from teach- 
ing for one year or longer. Most of this group re-entered teaching at 
the primary level during 1950-58. 


TABLE 13 


YEARS IN WHICH PERSONS CERTIFICATED IN 1957-58 RE-ENTERED TEACHING IN CALI- 
FORNIA AFTER ABSENCE OF ONE YEAR OR LONGER AND THE LEVELS TAUGHT 


Levels taught 
Re-entry year vo Totals Per cent 
K-3 46 7-9 10-12 Over 12 | than one 
level 

1920-1929_ __ + 3 4 2 7 20 0.03 
1930-1939_ __ 13 15 17 17 3 10 75 0.11 
1940-1949_ __ 199 134 155 162 59 90 799 1.16 
1950-1958___| 1,082 699 504 502 176 338 3,301 4.80 
Totals__| 1,298 851 680 683 238 445 4,195 6.10 


ene AE ANON NB oo oon on ois es nicccussanndeses 19,837 | 28.84 
ia orevantis teaches tn Camomis...-.. se cence a sen ee 44,760 | 65.06 
68,792 | 100.00 


CURRENT OPINION ON EDUCATION 


Compiled by JOHN A. SIGEL, Librarian, Administrative-Legislative 
Reference Service, California State Library 


ACADEMESIS, JOHN Q., (pseud.). “A.B. = ‘Academic Bureaucracy’,” 
New York Times Magazine, (October 12, 1958), 10+. 


The rise of the nonteaching administrator in educational institutions poses a 
threat to higher education. As a result of creeping bureaucracy, chains of command 
often distort simple requests so badly that ultimate decisions may be too late or 
even irrelevant. The effects of tesebeenier on promotions, staff efficiency, and 
financial matters are cited. 


ARENDT, HANNAH. “The Crisis in Education,” Partisan Review, XXV 
(Fall, 1958), 493-513. 


“Education is the point at which we decide whether we love the world enough 
to assume responsibility for it . . . and where we decide whether we love our 
children enough not to expel them from our (the adult) world and leave them to 
their own devices.” Adults must reassume their authority over children, especially 
in the field of teaching. Attempts to divorce teaching from the subject taught, and 
the theory that doing must be substituted for learning are decried by the author. 


Batcom, Lois. “San Angelo Builds Three Rails for the Three R’s,” 
Reporter, XIX (October 30, 1958), 28-31. 


In the school system of San Angelo, Texas, there is a “three-rail” system of 
education. Instruction is tough for ast students, normal for average students, and 
modified for the slow ones. The rising achievement level of the city’s school 
population shows that the system works. 


Barr, Donato. “The Trouble with Science Education,” Columbia Uni- 
versity Forum, 1 (Spring, 1958), 14-18. 


This criticism of present teaching methods in our schools is aimed at the lack 
of progress in the area of science teaching. The author discusses several short- 
comings and offers reasons for lack of progress in this area. He mentions the 
acceleration of bright pupils, in-service training for science teachers, and a reorgan- 
ization and stiffening of science curricula as steps toward a solution. 


Bestor, ArTHuR. “A Crisis of Purpose,” Vital Speeches, XXIV (Septem- 
ber 15, 1958), 723-28. 


The author claims that the attitude dominant in our public high schools today 
is based on an attempt to escape from reality, not on an attempt to grapple with 
the intellectual problems of the contemporary world. To conceal this, educationists 
insist that a school not be judged in terms of the intellectual achievements of its 
students. Intellectual training Is merely a minor service among the many per- 
formed by the “welfare agency” type of school. The author refutes the argument 
that because a social need exists, the school must try to answer it. 


BETTELHEIM, Bruno. “Sputnik and Segregation,” Commentary, XXVI 
(October, 1958), 332-39. 


Just as racially segregated public schools are being abolished by law, there is a 
remarkable growth of segregated religious school systems in the United States. 
Paradoxically, the intelligentsia is in the vanguard of both movements, the aim 
being to eliminate special educational privileges of white over Negro, while creat- 
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ing special educational opportunities for the intellectual elite. The author doesn’t 
think special training for the gifted child is what our society needs unless we admit 
that we want a caste system. 


Bow es, Frank H. “The Hysteria Over Getting into College,” Colum- 

bia University Forum, 1 (Spring, 1958), 42-45. 

Practices connected with college entrance waste both the time and money of 
students and college administrators. The author calls these practices symptoms of 
a hysteria produced by attempts for security in an unbalanced system of supply 
(registrar quotas) and demand (large numbers of applicants). He suggests, as 
a possible remedy, a central co-ordinating agency or national clearing house for 
college placement. 


Brown, Spencer. “Have Our Schools Failed?” Commentary, XXV 
(June, 1958), 461-71. 


Criticisms of American education which were spawned in Sputnik’s wake, such 
as the series of articles in Life, and articles by Sloan Wilson, Admiral Rickover, 
and others, are contrasted with the more balanced views of people like Paul Wood- 
ring and Henry Steele Commager. The author points out that the remaking of 
educational philosophy is too exacting a task to be left to those with an ax to grind. 


“The Certification Racket: Florida and Elsewhere,” Atlantic, CCIl 
(July, 1958), 34-39. 


“Probably no other issue concerning the public schools provokes such contro- 
versial extremes as the requirements governing the certification of teachers. Having 
published in April, a criticism by Lydia Stout of these requirements in the Florida 
schools, the Atlantic presents the reactions of educators in other parts of the 
United States in response to her article. 


“The Challenge to Today’s Public Schools, Pro and Con,” Congressional 
Digest, XXX VII (August-September, 1958), entire issue. 


This issue of the Congressional Digest is devoted to education in the United 
States and to discussions of which system might best serve the interests of the 
nation, with comparisons to the educational systems of Great Britain, France, and 
the U.S.S.R. In the discussion, “Are Today’s Public Schools Failing to Serve the 
Best Interests of the Nation,” Senator Frank Church, Representative R. Carroll 
Reece, Admiral H. G. Rickover, G. Kirk, Joel Hildebrand and Mortimer J. Adler 
are pro; and W. C. Carr, D. E. Elicker, James B. Conant, W. J. Saunders, Ann 
Hoppock and Oscar Handlin are con. 


“Children and Ourselves,” Manas, XI (October 22, 1958), 5, 8. 


This article is a synopsis of one which appeared in the September, 1958 issue of 
the Progressive. It tells of the author’s paperwork experiences as a teacher. The 
waste of teaching time is not so dangerous, she claims, as the fact that after a few 
years, or even months, the real purpose of teaching fades from teachers’ minds as 
ng become increasingly busy making lists, counting money, making reports, and 
the like. 


FapiMaNn, Cuirton. “Party of One,” Holiday, XXIV (August, 1958), 
8-11+-. 


Mr. Fadiman blames the American public for whatever mess our educational 
system may be in. “Pursuit of happiness” has become a degraded slogan replacing 
the desire to know among our people. Adoration of the good time in education 
is translated into the child-centered school, turning out “happy, healthy illiterates.” 
We must return to the dicta that ‘ “all men by nature desire to know” and that 

“education is accompanied by pain.” 
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FREEMAN, Rocer A. “Rough Weather Ahead,” Vital Speeches, XXV 
(October 15, 1958), 16-20. 


Mr. Freeman, who is vice president of the Institute for Social Science Research, 
points out that enrollment has tripled, prices have tripled in educational institutions 
between 1890 and 1958, and expenditures for education have multiplied over 100 
times. The challenge ahead, therefore, is not so much how to raise more dollars 
for education but how to get more education for the taxpayer’s dollar. The 
author suggests higher educational standards, fuller use of facilities and buildings, 
school district reorganization, equitable tax assessments, state matching funds, and 
stronger local control of education programs. 


“New Era in Classrooms: It will Take More Work Now to Get a 
Diploma,” U.S. News & World Report, (October 3, 1958), 48-50. 


Educational systems which are toughening up include the public schools of Cali- 
fornia, where, according to Roy E. Simpson, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, schools will “emphasize the three R’s as the foundation of everything.” He 
plans a series of regional meetings to improve instruction in such basic subjects as 
science and mathematics. 


Rickover, H. G. “European and American Secondary Schools,” Vital 
Speeches, XXIV (September 1, 1958), 698-701. 


Admiral Rickover says that professional education in America is severely handi- 
capped by the weakness of public elementary and secondary schools in providing 
solid underpinning in basic subjects. European schools, by setting uniform standards 
ne prescribed curricula, have maintained at least a minimum achievement in such 
subjects. 


ese DaniEL. “The Low Productivity of the ‘Education Indus- 
ry’,” Fortune, LVIII (October, 1958), 135-38. 


ls costs of education are rising, there is no indication that educational 
productivity is rising. Indeed, when weighed against daily expenditure per pupil, 
the number of teachers required for and number of students as compared with two 
or three decades ago, educational output has declined.” One reason is that the 
cost of instruction is receiving a declining share of the education dollar. Services 
to make students more comfortable (school busses, better buildings, and the like), 
receive nearly half of all money spent on education in recent years. Some sug- 
gestions, mostly technological, are presented to show how productivity can be 
increased in schools. 


SHayon, Rosert Lewis. “Report from the Grass Roots,” Saturday 
Review, XLI (September 13, 1958), 15-17++. 


This year’s annual “accent on education” issue of the Saturday Review is con- 
cerned less with imminent and visible problems than with philosophical approaches 
and challenges. It is the relationship of the individual to the sabeak rather than 
the relationship of the school to the community, that has been emphasized most 
strongly in this issue. 


Sims, ALBert G. “Education Abroad: A Lesson for Americans,” Cur- 
rent History, XXXV (September, 1958), 172-77. 


In an examination of American education, this author points out that education 
problems, while endemic to each country in their particular aspects, are in broad 
outline of a variety common to the United States, as well as to Russia, France and 
Britain. “There are no solutions available by simple transplants of techniques or 
objectives and it would be perilous for us to suppose that the facts of competitive 
coexistence drive us to this extremity. Nevertheless, there is useful guidance to be 
read from the context of experience . . . in Russia, France and Britain.” 
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SmitH, Mortimer. “How to Teach the California Child,” Atlantic, 
OCII (September, 1958), 32-36. 


So completely have the “life adjustment” educationists dominated the California 
educational system that many schools in this state no longer provide serious aca- 
demic courses worth mentioning. Courses in marriage, dating, and group action 
ane replaced foreign languages, mathematics, and English. Indicted are the State 

pr conor of Education, the California Teachers Association, and many teachers 

educators. Hope for a restoration of learning lies in the protests from groups 
like the Teachers Association of San Francisco, the San Francisco County Federa- 
tion of Teachers (AFL-CIO), and from individuals such as Joel Hildebrand, Lee 
Du Bridge, and J. J. Lynch. 


Witoox, Francis O. “The Soviet Challenge and American Education,” 
U. S. Department of State Bulletin, XXXIX (July 7, 1958), 24-30. 


Mr. Wilcox briefly describes the nature of the Soviet social and economic chal- 
lenge to the West. He then suggests that our response to this challenge, in educa- 
tion, must be in the creation of a new attitude toward learning, wherein teachers 
are respected, able students are encouraged, and anti-intellectualism will not be 
allowed to equate the inquiring mind with subversion. More emphasis on student 
exchange, on history of areas in the Far East and Near East, and on foreign 
on will be needed if Americans are to be fully trained for world respon- 
sibility. 


Youncert, Eucene. “College Athletics: Their Pressure on High 
Schools,” Atlantic, CCII (October, 1958), 35-38. 


The crass commercialism of recruiters seeking high school athletes for college 
teams is hurtful to the sense of values of the youngsters involved. No sportsman- 
ship is possible when high-school boys receive telegrams from universities which 
say: “Accept no offers until you’ve seen ours.” All scholarships should be awarded 
on the basis of ability to do college academic work. Such a reform must come 
from college faculties. 
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California’s Teachers: Their Professional Qualifications, Experience, and 
the Size of Their Classes, 1956-57. Prepared by Henry Magnuson, 
Chief, and Melvin W. Gipe, Thomas A. Shellhammer, Peter J. Tash- 
novian, Consultants, Bureau of Education Research, California State 
Department of Education. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XX VII, No. 10, October, 1958. Pp. vi + 66. 


This bulletin parallels, to some extent, a survey made by the Department in 
1946-47, and published in 1948. Certain valid comparisons are presented in this 
study to point up the changes noted over a ten-year period in the professional 
education, experience, teaching assignments, size of classes, and characteristics of 
teachers. Because there were more than 90,000 full-time teachers in California public 
schools in 1956-57, a sampling procedure was adopted which included 10 per cent 
of the teachers in the elementary schools and in the high schools, and 90 per cent 
of all the teachers in junior colleges. 

Information about characteristics of the teacher population is given with reference 
to age, sex, marital status, training, and teaching experience. The study also includes 
data on the incidence of withdrawals from teaching; and the degree to which the 
type of professional training acquired by teachers was used in teaching assignments. 
Significant changes noted during the ten-year interval include an increase in the 
per cent of men teaching; an increase in the per cent of elementary school teachers 
who had completed four or more years of college; a reduction in the median age 
of teachers; and less mobility among teachers. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, to principals of elementary and secondary schools, and to selected personnel 
in the field of research. Additional copies in limited numbers are available upon 
request. 


Administration of Public School Transportation. School Business Ad- 
ministration Publication No. 6. Prepared by T. H. Battelle, Field Rep- 
resentative, Bureau of Administrative Services, California State 
Department of Education. Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XX VII, No. 11, October, 1958. Pp. xii + 140. 


This bulletin was compiled for the purpose of assisting school administrators and 
governing boards to determine the need for providing transportation service for 
pupils; decide what type of transportation to provide; and provide information 
relative to the establishment, operation, and maintenance of a school bus fleet. The 
material in this handbook should also be of value to pupil transportation personnel 
responsible for in-service training and driver education classes; to boards who wish 
to evaluate their pupil transportation systems; and to interested lay groups. 

The handbook contains information on the following topics related to pupil 
transportation in California: legal provisions; planning systems; planning operation, 
responsibilities of school district personnel; purchase of school busses; insurance on 
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vehicles used; replacement and maintenance of school busses; health and safety; 
transportation of exceptional children; transportation for purposes other than 
travel between home and school; expense records; and state allowances. The ap- 
pendixes contain standards suggested for use in writing school bus specifications; 
and contract forms in use. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, and to principals of elementary and secondary schools in districts not 
employing superintendents. 

The purchase price is $1.25 per copy plus sales tax on California orders. 


Guide for Industrial Arts Education in California, Revised Edition. 
Prepared by the California Industrial Arts Curriculum Committee. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1958. Pp. 
viii + 40. 

This guide, prepared by the California Industrial Arts Curriculum Committee, 
is based upon material reviewed by the California State-wide Industrial Arts Com- 
mittee, composed of supervisors and teacher educators in the field of industrial 
arts. Industrial arts instructors from all parts of the state were asked to contribute 
ts and suggestions to the revised material that is contained in the guide. 
Information on the following phases of industrial arts education are included in 
the guide: history and objectives; programs at different levels and for special 
purposes; course descriptions; characteristics of the program; professional growth, 
and teacher education. | ; 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, to principals of senior and four-year high schools in districts not employing 
superintendents, and to state college industrial arts departments. c 

The purchase price per copy is 40 cents plus sales tax on California orders. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
its regular meeting held in Chico, November 6 and 7, 1958. 


Approval of Appointments to State College Advisory Board 


In accordance with Education Code Sections 20361-20368, the Board 
confirmed the appointment by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson 
of the following members of the San Fernando State College Advisory 
Board for terms ending as shown. 


San FERNANDO STATE CoLLece Apvisory Boarp 


Julian Beck, Judge, Van Nuys branch of Los Angeles Municipal Court (1962) 

Nathan O. Freedman, Attorney, Northridge (1960) 

Samuel K. Hoffman, Vice President, North American Aviation; General Manager 
Rocketdyne Division, Canoga Park (1961) 

Harold K. Marshall, M.D., Physician, Glendale (1959) 

Ferdinand Mendenhall, Managing Editor and Copublisher, Van Nuys News and 
Valley News, Van Nuys (1960) 

Mrs. Marvin (Edna) Owen, Executive Vice President, San Fernando Valley Area 
Welfare Planning Council, North Hollywood (1961) 

Russell A. Quisenberry, President and Publisher, San Fernando Valley Times, 
North Hollywood (1959) 


Approval of Appointment to State Curriculum Commission 


The Board approved the appointment by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Roy E. Simpson, of Kenneth P. Bailey, Principal, Pacific 
High School, San Bernardino, as a member of the State Curriculum 
Commission (vice Paul Pinckney, resigned), for the term ending August 
29, 1960. 


Associations Approved for Membership 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board approved 
the following organizations for which memberships for schools may be 
paid from school] district funds until June 30, 1961, subject, however, 
to each organization notifying the Department of Education imme- 
diately whenever there is a change in the constitution, bylaws, or pur- 
poses of the organization and subject further to withdrawal of approval 
by the State Board of Education at its discretion. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


President: George O. Kildow, President, North Idaho Junior College, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho 


Executive Director: Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
Headquarters Address: 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Southern California Industry-Education Council 
Chairman, Executive Committee: C. H. Wennerberg 
Executive Secretary: Jack H. Cooper 
Headquarters Address: Lrg of Southern California, 954 West 37th Street, 
1.C. Building, Los Angeles 7, California 


Approval of Changes in School District Organization 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Section 4911), the Board approved the following pro- 
posals regarding changes in school district organization: 


Formation of a unified school district in Marin County—A proposal by the aug- 
mented Marin County Committee on School District Organization that an elec- 
tion be held to determine whether the voters in the Novato Unified School 
District and the San Jose Elementary School District wish to form a unified 
school district. 


Formation of a unified school district in Los Angeles County—A proposal by the 
augmented Los Angeles County Committee on School District Organization that 
an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Baldwin Park School 
District wish to form a unified school district. 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Section 4911.1), the Board approved the following 
proposals regarding changes in school district organization: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in Sonoma County—A proposal by 
the augmented Sonoma County Committee on School District Organization that 
an election be held in the Olivet Elementary School District and the Piner 
Elementary School District to determine whether the voters in these districts 
wish to form a union elementary school district. 


Formation of a joint union high school district in Stanislaus and Merced Counties— 
A proposal by the augmented Stanislaus County Committee on School District 
Organization that an election be held in the Patterson and the Orestimba union 
high school districts in Stanislaus County, and in the Gustine Union High School 
District in Merced County to determine whether the voters in these districts wish 
to form a joint union high school district. 


Transfer of the Fort Jones Union Elementary School District and the Highland 
Elementary School District from the Siskiyou Union High School District to the 
Etna Union High School District in Siskiyou County—A proposal by the aug- 
mented Siskiyou County Committee on School District Organization that an 
election be held in the Fort Jones Union and the Highland elementary school 
districts, and in the Etna Union High School District to determine whether the 
voters in these districts wish to transfer the two elementary school districts from 
the Siskiyou Union High School District to the Etna Union High School District. 


Suspension of Credentials for Public School Service 

In accordance with the provisions of Education Code Section 12751, 
the Board ordered the suspension of the junior high school credential 
of Clarence Wesley Molitor (birth date 2-25-28), for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1959. 


Schedule of State Board of Education Meetings, 1959 


The following schedule of meetings to be held in 1959 was adopted 
by the State Board of Education. 


January, 1959) 


Dates, 1959 

Festoee 12. oe. te 
aa 
pe fo 2 re eae 
fe eT eee 
— 9 and 10 ener. 

eS ESS eee 
Creeper 15-e08 16. ease 
eee i eee 
December 10 and 11 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Places of meetings 
Sacramento 

San Jose State College 
_..Sacramento 

San Fernando State College 
_.San Francisco 

Long Beach State College 
Sacramento State College 
Orange County State College, Fullerton 
Sacramento 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following 


persons, effective on the dates shown: 


Date of 
birth 
6-23-32 
9-14-03 
3-13-15 
9-11-18 
7-12-28 


Anderson, Jerry Joe ‘ 
Arnold, Juanita Rivers. 
Bownes, John Patrick 

Bryant, Basil Benjamin 
Carpenter, William Robert 
DeMartini, Shirley Ann 

Griffieth, Simon Reeseman__________. 
Hohl, Kenneth Norman 

Howland, John Freeman 
Huff, Robert Glen 

Judy, Daniel Howard 

Mattsson, Kenneth Dale 


Miller, Ray Warren 
Russell, Shirley Anne Duffee 
Skinner, David Eklund 
Stevenson, Alex William 


12-18-29 
4-20-17 
1-17-22 


Revocation 
effective 
September 19, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
September 2, 1958 
September 27, 1958 

August 1, 1958 

November 6, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
October 14, 1958 
September 9, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
September 10, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
November 6, 1958 
October 16, 1958 
October 6, 1958 


By authority of 
Education Code 
Section 


12754 
12755 
12754 
12754 
12754 
12755 
12752 
12754 
12754 
12756 
12756 
12754 
12756 
12756 
12752 
12754 
12754 


Granting of Credentials to Applicant Whose Previous 
Credentials Had Been Revoked 

The Board approved the granting, subsequent to previous revocation, 
of a general secondary credential and a special secondary credential 
for the correction of speech defects, and a junior college credential to 
Morris Valentine Jones (birth date 2-14-14), provided that current 
academic requirements are met. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1959 


An annual scholarship is awarded by the California School Super- 
visors Association in honor of Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California State Department of Education. 
The purpose of the scholarship is to recruit qualified teachers into the 
field of supervision and to encourage graduate study for supervisors. 

The scholarship for 1959 consists of a gift of $1,000, which may be 
supplemented by a loan of $1,000, interest free. Applicants must devote 
one year to graduate study and subsequently seek employment in super- 
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vision. Applications must be filed by February 15, 1959. Application 
forms may be secured from Grace E. Martin, Office of San Luis Obispo 
County Superintendent of Schools, 2156 Sierra Way, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 
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